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Advertising of Advertising—A Series of Talks—No. 42 





Influence on Employment 


Advertising stimulates employment. Thousands and thousands of 
people are needed to plan, prepare and distribute advertising. 


Many more are required to manufacture and deliver the goods ad- 
vertising makes interesting to you. 


Advertising helps the stevedore toiling in the freight yard just as 
much as it helps the merchant or manufacturer, who sells that steve- 
dore what he buys. Because it causes the movement of freight which 
gives him employment and enables him to care for his home. 


If all the advertising in one of the big cities were suddenly stopped 
a public calamity would follow. The loss of trade, the falling off of 
business would throw thousands of people out of employment. 


Not long ago a large corporation illustrated the influence of adver- 
tising on employment in one of a series of advertisments. The ad- 
vertisement was illustrated with fractions of a dollar just as though 
you were to take a sharp hatchet and cut up a silver dollar. 


“This big slice,” referring to one illustration, “represents the part 
of a dollar that goes to support the families of 138,565 men directly 
employed in operating the system.” “This piece,” the advertisement 
continues, referring to another cut, “almost as large, goes to pay the 
bills for supplies, most of which in turn goes for labor and represents 
the support of perhaps 75,000 more wage earners.” “This piece,” re- 
ferring to a third, “goes to pay state, city and county taxes and rents.” 
And “This piece,” the smallest of all, “goes to pay the interest and divi- 
dends to the people who have invested in the property.” 


You, the reader, can throw the weight of your influence toward 


better standards of service and indirectly help thousands to secure em- 
ployment. How? By your patronage of advertised service and adver: 


tised goods. 
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xe Edition 17 x 21 inches 


rq.\HE DE LUXE 

Edition is espe- 
cially designed to 
meet the demand of 
bank officials for a 
large reproduction of 
this popular picture. 


The heavy plate 
paper upon which this 
edition is printed 
brings out every color 
quality. It is warm 
in tone yet dignified, 
making avery desir- 
able picture to hang 
in a prominent place 
in the most expen- 
sively furnished office, 
club or home. 


We send you 
postage paid a De 
Luxe Edition of the 
First National Bank 
for $2.00. 


Special Note: The Pop- 
ular Edition of the First 
National Bank, 9 x 12 
inches, will be sent you 
for 25 cents. Over 42,000 
copies of this Popular 
Edition have been sold. 
There is a limited 
number left. Please in- 
dicate on the coupon the 
edition you desire. 
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~The patron saint of business men 





RNOLD Bennett 
says: “The atti- 
tude of the Amer- 
ican business man 
towards his busi- 
ness is pre-eminently the 
attitude of an artist. He 
loves his business.” 


Most American business 
men know Big Ben. He 
routs ’em out o’ mornings 
and starts ’em off with a 
merry and irresistible 
“Good luck to ye.” 


Big Ben loves Ais business. 











He runs on time—he rings 
on time—he stays on time. 
He’s clean-cut, cheerful, 
right on the job—typical 
of American determination 
and grit.— The reason he 
gets so much business is that 
he minds his own so well. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall. He rings 
just when you want and either way you want, 
five straight minutes or every other half min- 
ute during ten minutes unless you flag him 


off. His keys are large, strong, pleasing to 
wind—his voice deep, jolly, pleasing to hear. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 jewelers. His 
price is $2.50 anywhere.—If you cannot find 
him at your jeweler’s, a money order sent 
to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him 
to you attractively boxed and express paid. 
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Why not be a cartoonist? 
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You’ll find fame and 
money init. The Zim 
Book will help you. 
Get it. It’s full of 
practical suggestions. 
Suggestions that 
mean dollars to one 
who can draw. 


Zim is the most fam- 
ous of all American 
cartoonists. He 
knows what he is 
writing about. His 
experience is back of 
every page. 


The Zim Book is prac- 
tical, it is based upon 
the results of Zim’s 
experience. 


Cash in on it. 


Turn Zim’s ideas into 
real money. 


You'll save a good 
deal of costly experi- 
menting. Usetheshort 
cuts in the Zim Book. 
You will find many 
that you never 
thought of before. 


The Zim Book 


1149 Brunswick Building, - New York 


See Special Offer! 


Special Offer: The Zim Book is 
beautifully bound in three-quarter Mo- 
rocco. The publication price is $5, 
but a limited special offer is being 
made to Leslie readers. Just to ad- 
vertise this book we will sell it to you 


for $1.00. Just $1.00. Think of it. 





COUPON 


THE ZIM BOOK, 
1149 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


Enclosed find $1.00, please send me 
postpaid Zim Book. 
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Where the World Will Goin 1915 
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FOUR GOVERNORS IN A ROW. 
These four offic ials of Western States gave the ex 
position a send-off. 
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ONLY ONE CORNER PRESIDENT CHARLES C, MOORE. rHE MAIN TOWER WILL BE A NOBLE SIGHT 


The East Court of the greatest exposition ever held The man who makes the “ 


wheels go round.” Japan will expend a million dollars perfecting its exhibit 
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FESTIVAL HALL, THE PRIDE OF THE EXPOSITION. 
New York State will expend $700,000 on its display. 


THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


This building will be almost entirely of glass and will cover almost five acres. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING WILL BE ALL ITS NAME SIGNIFIES. 


The buildings banking on the harbor will be one-half mile deep. 


3 


THE COURT OF THE FOUR SEASONS. 


The buildings will face on the harbor for two and one-half mil 


A Taste of the $50,000,000 Exposition to be Held in San Francisco 


HEN Congress chose California as the site for the Panama-Pacific Ex- 

\ \ position, the people of the Golden Gate State said they thought they 
could raise $17,000,000; but that seemed a lot of money to volunteer, 

and some people were afraid that they could never raise it. But already that 
sum has been eclipsed by two and one-half million dollars. That is the way 
they do things out there. The exposition will far exceed the $50,000,000 mark. 


The people of the West are going into it with whole-souled enthu 
Recently the San Francisco Examiner estimated that $132,000,000 alone 
be expended in public betterment by the time the exposition opens. 

The amusements will be a prominent feature. The concessions will 
first part of the fair to be reached by those who come from the downtow 
tion of San Francisco. The street of concessions will be more than a mil: 
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SOME OF THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS HYGIENE SPECIALISTS ti ls 


lhis congress of hygienists represents thirty-three countries. They are gathered at the White House getting acquainted with President Taft 


to the right is Dr. Samuel D. Underberger, Physician to the Czar, 


ED 8 eS 3 


West Virginia, who led the tariff reformers during 
the Cleveland administration, was just as sincere in term, gave the finishing blow to the United States 
his attack on the policy of protection. The fearof Bank, which was assumed to be the ‘‘octopus”’ of that 
the disturbing effects of the Wilson bill so paralyzed day. Neither of those Presidents wen fame thereby. 
the industries of this country in 1893 that factories In his second term Monroe issued his America for the 
were closed and soup houses opened on every hand Americans proclamation, to which his countrymen 
and the price of farm products rapidly fell. have been devoted ever since. The Monroe Doctrine 
It was an era of low prices and low wages. No _ has been discussed more in Europe’s chancelleries 
one denies this. No one questions it. It is only than any other act of any American executive. In 
necessary to turn to the files of any newspaper of the six weeks which Lincoln lived after his second 
1893 to prove it. If the workingmen and the busi- inauguration, the Civil War was brought to an end; 
ness men of the country want to try the Wilson ex- but if he had lived a year or two longer, reconstruc- 
periment again, they have a right to do so. The _ tion would have taken a different shape from that 
more it costs them, the longer they will remember it. which it assumed in the conflict between Johnson and 
There is a heap of wisdom in the remark of the a hostile Congress, and the race issue, which has 
merchant prince, John Wanamaker, which the able’ troubled us ever since, would doubtless have been 
and independent New York Herald so strongly in- averted. 
dorses, that ‘‘no new government ought to be per- Grant vetoed the inflation measure in his second 
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with England on his hands, and Jackson, in his second 
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bit Right ° 
YET UP right in the morning. 
a J 
If it is a dark day, never mind; you will lighten 
ip. If it is a bright day, you will add to the 


Go to bed right 
at night. Start with joy in your heart, hope 


in the future, kindness in your purpose. 


brigntness, 


Give a word of cheer, a kindly greeting 
and a warm handshake to your friends. 
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If you have enemies, look up, pass them by, for- 
get and try to forgive. 
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If all of us would only think how much of human 
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happiness is made by ourselves, there would be less 


of human misery. 
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If all of us would bear in mind that happiness is 
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from within and not from without, there would be a 
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wellspring of joy in every heart and the sun would 
shine forever. 


Try it! 


Theory ! 


CONSCIENTIOUS reader in Dakota asks us if 

A we think Governor Wilson would deliberately 

sacrifice the prosperity of the country to his 

belief in the theory of free trade. We can only 

answer that Governor Wilson does not think that a 
trial of his theory would do any harm. 

Governor Wilson honestly believes, as the Demo- 
cratic platform recites, that protection is unconsti- 
tutional. He honestly believes in the theory, which 
many othyr college men have held, that the protec- 
tion of our industries from the competition of the 
products of cheap labor abroad is unwise, unneces- 
sary and even unlawful. 

Governor Wilson also believes, though it seems in- 
credible, that no matter how many foreign goods are 
imported, American workingmen will still be busily 
employed and still be able to compete with foreign 
workingmen, receiving wages one-third or one-half 
what we pay under the protective tariff. Cherishing 
this belief, he said at the New York Press Club din- 
ner that he was in favor of a ‘‘radical’’ reduction of 
the tariff. 

In a recent speech at Gary, Ind., Governor Wil- 
8on told the employes of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration that that industry was one of the chief 
beneficiaries of the tariff. He added, **You have 
been told, ever since you can remember, that the 
tariff meant high wages to you. I do not have to 
prove to this audience that this is a piece of bun- 
combe,’? 

This is a startling statement for Governor Wilson 
make. We printed in Lesiir’s recently a picture 
of an automobile procession at Vandergrift, Pa., 
showing forty automobiles in line and every one of 


mitted to check existing prosperity or to begin new 
policies that jeopardize the nation’s future.’’ 


For Governor of New York. 


OR OVER twenty years Job E. Hedges has been 
F doing favors for all of his friends and for many 
of his enemies. His brilliant talents as a pub- 
lic speaker have been drawn upon freely on all sorts 
of occasions. He has been the bright and shining 
light at banquets of all kinds of societies, from hotel 
men’s associations to college fraternities. He has 
inspired the crowds at State and county fairs and 
political gatherings. 

No one ever left a banquet hall while Job Hedges 
was speaking, even if he was last on the list. Keen 
in his satire, clean in his wit, uplifting in his advice, 
he has been the star speaker on more occasions than 
any other man of his age. Nowhe is a candidate 
unanimously nominated by the Republican party for 
the governorship. The least his army of admirers all 
over the State can do is to give him their votes on 
election day. We believe they will do so. We look 
for his election and for an administration that prom- 
ises to be the most interesting, instructive and satis- 
factory we have had at Albany in many a long year. 


Work in Presidents’ Second Terms. 


ROM some expressions we have seen in news- 
papers, we infer that there must be a notion 
that Presidents have been able to do very little 

work of real consequence in their second terms. 
This is erroneous. In his second term Washington 
issued his neutrality proclamation, which kept us out 
of the war between France and England, then under 
way, although thousands of our people wanted us to 
participate in it, some of them favoring England and 
some France. That act and the farewell address 
which Washington issued shortly afterwaid com- 
mitted the United States to the policy of rigid ex- 


term and spurred Congress on to pass a specie re- 
sumption bill. He signed it in 1875 and it went into 
operation in 1879 and has kept all our currency up to 
the one-hundred-cent gold line ever since. In the 
extra session in his second term, Cleveland brought 
about the coalition between the majority of the Re- 
publicans and the sound-money Democrats, which re- 
pealed the purchase clause of the silver-bullion de- 
posit act of 1890 and prevented the country from 
dropping to the silver basis-- a work by which that 
heroic and level-headed Democratic President ought 
to be remembered with gratitude by every patriotic 
citizen. Roosevelt, in his second term, pushed 
through Congress the pure food, the meat inspection, 
the railway regulation and other important pieces of 
legislation, and he also brought about the treaty of 
Portsmouth, which ended the war between Japan and 
Russia. 
There is still work for Taft to do. 


More Business—Less Politics. 


E HAVE never had a more economical Presi- 

\ \/ dent than Mr. Taft. In this day of scien- 

tific business methods, President Taft has 

done his best to put the business of the government 

on such a basis. The politicians in Congress, how- 

ever, have not shown themselves very eager for meth- 
ods that make for economy. 

The United States is the only great nation that 
does not have a budget. But, despite the hostile at- 
titude of Congress, the President has ordered all 
heads of government departments or independent 
officers of the government to make their estimates of 
revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year in con- 
formity with the budget plan. 

Our billion-dollar Congresses make appropriations 
without any thought as to where the money is coming 
from. President Taft is right in holding that the 
government should ‘‘take stock,’’ that it should know 


definitely the amount of its income before making 
nthu m. them owned by an employe of the steel mills at that clusion from the Old World’s complications—a policy appropriations, and then make _ appropriations 
lone would lacs one of the subsidiaries of the United States which we have followed ever since and from which accordingly. 
Stee! Corporation. we have greatly profited. The President is right, too, in holding that every 
TT the It will be remembered that Professor Wilson, of In his second term Madison had the War of 1812-15 citizen should know the precise financial status of the 
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government, the estimated revenues and the proposed 
expenditures. The President is blamed for extrava- 
gance over which he has no control; but a budget 
plan would differentiate clearly between the estimates 
for the conduct of the government for which the 
President is responsible and the extravagant appro- 
priationg for which Congress alone is responsible. 
This is why Congress has opposed the plan. 

The people are behind President Taft in his efforts 
to secure an economical use of the people’s funds 
according to approved business methods. 


Chicago and New York. 


ECENTLY a dispatch from Washington carried 
figures which would seem to indicate that the 
receipts of the Chicago post-office for August 

were nearly $9,000 greater than were those of the 
New York post-office for that month. In view of the 
fact that New York City had more than double the 
population of Chicago in 1910, or 4,766,883 as com- 
pared with 2,185,283, and that it had increased faster 
in the decade ending with that year than did the Lake 
City, or thirty-eight per cent. as compared with 
twenty-eight per cent., this was a surprising revela- 
tion. Naturally many newspapers were deceived by 
that Washington dispatch. In speaking of that im- 
agined excess of Chicago over New York in postal 
revenue, the Inter-Ocean, of the former city, re- 
marked: 


Postal receipts show the relative activity in transfers of actual 
commodities. Chicago’s superiority over New York in postal receipts 
cannot be expected every month—-at present. New York is still 
greater than Chicago in population. But Chicago’s volume of busi- 
ness in real commodities is rapidly approaching New York’s, and in 
time should surpass New York’s continuously. Chicago is becoming 
pre-eminently the nation’s market-place, where all things that men 
need and use are bought and sold, and more kinds of such things are 
made. 


_Chicago’s growth is one of the wonders of the 
werld. It isalittle world in itself. Its geographical 
loeation is certain to make it one of the three or four 
of the greatest cities of the earth. Possibly it will 
be one of the two or three greatest, for there are no 
State lines to prevent it from gathering in all of its 
suburbs, although a corner of Indiana comes up to 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of the city. But 
Chicago’s postal receipts did not exceed those of 
New York City in August or at any other time. The 
figures for New York which deluded the Inter-Ocean 
and many other newspapers were for the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx only. The postal receipts 
for Brooklyn, Long Island City and the rest of greater 
New York were not included, while the figures for 
Chicago covered those for the entire municipality. 


The Plain Truth. 


ULZER! We like ‘“‘Billy’’ Sulzer, even though 
he does belong to Tammany Hall. Everybody 


likes Billy who knows him and everybody seems to 


know him.. As a member of the New York State as- 
sembly and more recently as one of the positive 
forces on the Democratic side in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Sulzer has become a recognized leader 
of his party. We have little sympathy with his polit- 
ical views. His abiding faith in the free-silver no- 
tions of William J. Bryan caused us a pang, but there 
are so many things to the credit side of Mr. Sulzer 
that his nomination by the Democratic State conven- 
tion for the governorship was fairly deserved. He 
will find his work cut out for him when he tackles 
Job Hedges. 


~ 


Cy. One of the healthiest of foods is 
found in the oyster. It is so nutritious and 
easily digested that physicians prescribe it for in- 
valids. The American people are the greatest oyster 
eaters in the world. We grow the best oysters and 
eat the most of them. It is a shame that sensational 
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rWO IMPORTANT COMMITTEES SITTING IN WASHINGTON PHESE MEN WILL 
These three Senators—(left to right) Oliver, of Pennsylvania; Pomerene, of Ohio, and Paynter, of 
Kentucky—are looking into the campaign donations of last election J. Pierpont Morgan 
appeared before them, but when offered his. mileage money he smilingly refused 
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GIVE US OUR PARCELS POST JANUARY 1 


Left to right (standing): George L. Wood, Superintendent Division of Rural Mails; A. A. Fi 
chief clerk Second Assistant Postmaster-General ; Clarence B. Hurry, Bureau of the Third A i 
ant Postmaster-Geveral, and John C. Koons, Superintendent of the Division of Salaries and A| 


inces. (Seated) Robert S. Sharp, Chief Postoffice Inspector 


newspapers print ill-considered attacks upon the 
oyster as a disease breeder. Much harm has been 
done to the industry by these reports, unfounded as 
nearly all of them are. Newspapers print the same 
sort of foolish stories about poison in colored candies, 
in canned goods and in smoked meats and fish; but 
investigation discloses that in nearly every instance 
the victims of the alleged poisoning were suffering 
from the ordinary ills that befall mankind. It is 
time that newspapers were more thoughtful regard- 
ing such matters, affecting not only the welfare, but 
the happiness of the people; for no one likes to sit 
down to the table and fear that a dose of poison 
awaits him. 
~ 
HE WHITE SLAVE! Four weeks ago a cover 
appeared on LEsLIz£’s that marks a new era in 
the editor’s duty of striking straight from the shoul- 
der. It was a drawing of a fierce gorilla, wearing a 
cap entitled ‘‘Police,’’ carrying off a girl in his arms 
and swinging a club called ‘‘Graft.’’ The title of 
the drawing explained everything: ‘‘The White 
Slave.’’ Immediately on its publication, we received 
a letter from one subscriber saying that the cover 
was questionable; but our Stand in the matter has 
been vindicated by many letters of appreciation and 
by the fact that the cover is now being used as a 
vice-fighting document in Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta is 
conducting the greatest crusade ever seen in this 
country against disorderly houses. The fight is being 
backed by the executive committee of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement. - Each day they are 
carrying half-page advertisements in the three dailies, 
telling the number of disorderly houses, their location 
and the attitude of the city officials on the condition 
of affairs. To better fight the fight and to make the 
shame of it more vivid, they are using the white 
slave cover from LESsLIg£’s with telling results. 


~ 


OVERNORS! A few weeks ago LESLIF’s re- 
marked that of all the Governors who, last 
winter, asked Colonel Roosevelt to enter the race for 
the presidential candidacy, only Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, remained loyal to him. Some of our readers 
say that this was a mistake. The information on 
which we based this statement was gained from the 
daily newspapers of the time. Contradictory reports 
of the attitude of those Governors have come since 
then and the exact position of some of them is still 
in doubt, so far as the general public is informed. 
Of the seven officials in question, Stubbs, of Kansas, 
and Bass, of New Hampshire, in addition to Johnson, 
are now known to have stuck to the colonel, while 
Deneen, of Illinois, and Hadley, of Missouri, remain 
on the Republican side. The attitude of the others 
is unknown to us as we write. On this, as on all 
other points, LESLIE’s aims to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. On many 
matters connected with this campaign the exact truth 
has been difficult to arrive at; but we don’t think 
any of the candidates—Taft, Roosevelt or Wilson— 
has much ground for fault finding with anything that 
LESLIE’s has said in the canvass. We have extenu- 
ated nothing and have set naught down in malice. 


~ 


OURNE! One of the highest functions of our 
greatest lawyers and statesmen should be to try 

to adapt legislation to the rightful requirements of 
business. In 1908 Senator Jonathan Bourne en- 
deavored, by means of private conferences with John 
D. Archbold, to bring about a settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the government and the Standard 
Oil Company, ‘‘believing,’’ as he says, that ‘‘such a 
result would prevent the continuance of a panic 
started in 1907 and that the government could secure 
much better terms by a settlement than through the 
courts.’’ Senator Bourne was particularly interested 
in securing the co-operation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in getting a Federal incorporation law which 


would provide a harbor of refuge for honest business 
and send to the penitentiary the dishonest business 
man. Senator Bourne never had any interest in any 
of the Standard Oil companies and there was nothing 
secret or sinister in his conferences with Mr. Arch. 
bold. His purposes were the very commendable ones 
mentioned above. Colonel Roosevelt’s statement 
that Senator Bourne and ex-Representative Sibley, 
of Pennsylvania, were the only legislators who ever 
called at the White House during his administratio, 
in regard to Standard Oil, by its very brevity, put 
Senator Bourne in a false light with some people 
What he did was a straightforward effort to harmon. 
ize legislation with business needs, and of this we 
need more, not less. 


~ 


HAREHOLDERS! The humblest laborer as wel! 
‘4 as the merchant prince is a shareholder in what 
the independent New York Herald calls ‘‘a great 
corporation, of which the President of the United 
States is the chief executor.’’ The Herald adds 
these significant words, which we especially commend 
to the workingmen and business men of the United 
States: ‘‘In electing the executive of an ordinary 
business corporation, no fantastic, insincere poseur 
is chosen, no inexperienced doctrinaire, however 
highly educated, but a level-headed man of experi- 
ence and proved capacity.’’ Some may sneer at the 
suggestion that we are all shareholders in the gov- 
ernment, but look at a few figures that our able con- 
temporary gives us: ‘‘Members building and loa: 
associations, 2,216,912; families who own homes, 
7,500,000; number depositors savings banks, 9,597,- 
185; number of life-insurance policies, 29,988,582.” 
These figures aggregate nearly half the population 
of the United States. No other country in the world 
can make such a showing. Will these millions of 
voters be satisfied with what the protective tariff 
has proved it can do for them or will they try the 
dangerous experiment once more of the free-trade 
theorists and tariff-smashers? It is a time for care- 


ful thought. 
~ 


ORGAN! One thing is settled. J. P. Morgan, 
whose word no man doubts, settled it by his 
frank and outspoken testimony before the investigat- 
ing committee at Washington, when he said, ‘‘I want 
*‘it distinctly understood that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
‘‘never made a single subscription to any election 
‘‘with any promise or expectation of anything or re- 
“*turn in any way, shape or manner, and we never 
‘‘maie it without we deemed it advantageous for the 
‘‘government and the people. If we had thought that 
‘*the election of a Democrat was for the best interest 
‘tof the country, we would have contributed to his 
‘‘campaign. Inever corresponded over the telephone, 
‘telegraph or by mail with President Roosevelt that 
‘*I know of, nor with any one at the White House.”’ 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Frick, Mr. Archbold, Mr. Gould 
and Mr. Harriman contributed to the success of the 
Republican party just as Mr. Belmont, Mr. Ryan and 
other wealthy Democrats contributed to the Demo- 
cratic cause. Each made a contribution to the party 
in whose principles he believed and in whose success 
he was interested because of his interest in the ))r0s- 
perity of the country. Why not? Who should have 
prosperity more at heart than our great captai's of 
industry? We have never seen any force in the bit 
ter vituperation poured upon Mr. Perkins, Mr. ‘iun- 
sey and other millionaires for their liberal cont: ibu- 
tions to the cause of Roosevelt. It isa good sign 
when all the people take an interest in politic: and 
the best kind of a sign when business men and \ 0rk- 
ingmen alike are awakened on the subject. We have 
no use for the mud-slingers who have played s’ ‘h a" 
important part in the presidential campaign. [hey 
should be treated as common disturbers of the  °ac®, 
unworthy of a hearing and deserving to be cast 0 ul 
body, boots and breeches! 
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How It Feels To Be an Indian 


By ROBERT D. 


rOR’S NOTE: 


ry CT AHERE is a happy hunt- 
ing ground where 
newlyweds may go to 
before they die. It is 
( er National Park, in Mon 
the newest and grandest 

cle Sam’s natural play- 

is, in the very heart of the 

y Mountains. If any par 
ir portion of old Mothe: 

| h was created for those who 
.d to get far off by them- 

s and into an entirely new 

it was certainly this. 

\ its snow-capped peaks, ice- 
lakes, trout-tilled streams, 

S ; chalets and crackling log 
Glacier Park—not to be 

ised with Glacier far to the 

of it in Canada—is the 








! t romantic country in the 
W 1. The great, white-coated 
R ies are brought so close 
t] you feel as if you could 


h out and caress them. 

dur one wish in starting to 

wonderland of North Amer- 

was that we might see the 
Indian in his own country and as 
he really is to-day. The reserva- 
t of the Blackfeet, who were 
the most aggressive and warlike 
of all the plains tribes, adjoins 


HEINL, Washington Correspondent for Leslie’ 








WE ARE ALL BROTHERS NOW 


\ group of Blackfeet Indians in Montana and their white friends who were taken into the tribe 


Ss 


Mr. Heinl’s unique adoption by the Blackfeet Indians raised the question as to whether he would be entitled to a part of the tribal money and 
s he assumption started a spirited newspaper discussion. Acting United States Indian Commissioner Abbott, in Washington, pointed out that Mr. Hein! 
the ceremony as an honor which the Indians desired to accord him because of their friendship. 


Commissioner Abbott gave it as his opinion that Mr. Hein! 
never thought of such a thing as falling heir to the tribal funds. 


Of course, this was the correct theory 


to make good medicine and pow- 
wow over what should be the 
proper name for the tall white 
man. 

Toward evening the Indians 
and their squaws (the latter 
later) were taken for an auto- 
mobile ride, which pleased then 
so much that they sang most of 
the way. Only one brave was 
frightened by the high-speed car 
and the novel experience. He 
kept his eyes closed and did not 
join in the singing. Dusk had 
hardly settled when the shouts 
of the Indians began to be heard 
in preparation for the festivi- 
ties to come. The log fire at the 
lodge had been piled high and it 
burned brightly. 

I was just adorning myself in 
Indian costume at our chalet 
when there was a knock at the 
door. In walked Medicine Ow] 
and his wife, painted and 
feathered as we had never seen 
them before. They could speak 
no English, but we offered them 
chairs, and with signs. and 
friendly grunts Mrs. Medicine 
Owl made it clear that she de- 
sired to present my wife with a 


Back row, left dress, which she had xht 
to right: Grayhorse Rider's wife (Mrs. Louis W. Hill); Black Eagle (Robert D Heinl): Grayhorse Rider (Louis Y brough 
the park on the east, and the W j 


»west national domain is also 
their playground. It makes us 
smile when we think that we 
would have been satisfied with a peep at the real live 
Indians in their own country—for listen to what 
happened. 

It was blistering hot when we left Evansville, 
Ind., the early part of September. Chicago was 
panting for breath, and in St. Paul, which usually 
affords a delightful temperature, it was so uncom- 
fortably warm that even a fast-moving automobile 
did not bring relief. The city was as hot as the 
Desert of Sahara. Then came the long haul across 
North Dakota, and, to our joy, a gradual cooling 
iown at nights. We had given up all hope. Imag- 
ine, then, our amazement when we piled off the train 
at Glacier Park station (Midvale), in the northwest- 
ern corner of Montana, into a regular blizzard. Snow 
was in the air, and a wind whistled across the prairie 
which hurled my nifty straw hat under the train. 

I shivered in my ice-cream suit and 
half shoes. It was almost night. A_ ff 


Hill, the man who is doing more than anybody else to develop Glacie1 
Heinl), and Medicine Owl’s wife. 


treme right the handsome young chief, White Calf 


the trip, but there was not much time to think it 
over, because, before we had hardly time to alight, 
the drums were beating, the Indians were chanting 
and the all-day-and-half-of-the-night cerernony was on. 

When an Indian is friendly to a white man, he 
cannot do enough for him. They are generous to a 
degree, Chief Three Bears, erect and very old, be- 
gan the ceremonies. First, I was asked to sit with 
the Indian braves, on the floor and about the big fire- 
place. All was silent, until the Indians began, softly 
at first, to beat their drums and sing a weird chant. 
As the music grew louder and more animated, the 
aged Three Bears arose solemnly and began to dance. 
I had been invited to take one of the musician’s 
places beating a drum, and then the peace pipe was 
handed to me. It had been circulating about freely, 
but only once during the entire day did they offer it 


National Park); Small Woman (Mrs 
In the center of the front row is the aged chief, Three Bears, and to the ex 


along—a most gorgeous affair, 
trimmed with shells, beads and 
steel sewing thimbles that 
clinked together and sounded 
like little bells. Mrs. Medicine Owl asked my wife 
to put the dress on at once. She helped adorn her in 
the Indian costume, fastened her belt, and took two 
beaded bracelets from her own wrists, which she 
presented to the pale-faced visitor. Then Medicine 
Owl and his wife gave nods and grunts of satisfaction. 

They wrapped each of us in a blanket, and then 
led us to the lodge where long before the big doings 
had started. Such war whoops as greeted us when 
we entered I never heard except at Buffalo Bill’s. The 
Indians were seated on the floor in a great half circle 
before the fire. My wife was asked to sit with the 
squaws on one side. I sat with the braves on the 
other. 

There was wonderful dancing almost continuously, 
old Chief Three Bears always in the lead, and every 
once in a while we were all invited to joinin. It is 
good form on such an occasion to whoop 





big, friendly Westerner (they all grow 
big and hospitable out in that country), 
who was bundled up in a beaver coat 
and wore buckskin gloves, tock us to 
the village store for some warm 
clothes. The best thing 1 saw there 
was a red-hot stove. When somebody 
confided the fact that supper was being 
prepared for us, I felt like falling on 
his neck. My appetite had been bad 
for a month previous. Now I could 
have eaten shingle nails. 

Within half an hour I managed to pile 
into winter underwear, a pair of heavy 
riding breeehes, the roughest sort of 
woolen soeks, mountain boots to the 
knee, a coat and vest, a sweater, a 
mackinaw (heavy short overcoat), rid- 
ing slicker (raincoat) and buckskin rid- 
ing gloves. We were informed that 
five horses had been waiting for us, in 
case the road became impassable on ac- 
count of the storm. I replied that two 
horses were all we needed, and we did 
not want those very much. After the 
supper, consisting of an abundance of 
steak, fried potatoes, jam, bread, butter and coffee- 
ad-licious repast which must have been prepared in 
heaven—we turned in between blankets, and next 
morning there was a suspicion of an ice coating on 
the water thereabouts. We would recall our swelter- 
ing friends in Washington and St. Paul, and then, to 
keen from freezing, throw another stick of wood 
into the great log fire. 

here was an invigorating forty-mile automobile 
ride to the head of St. Mary’s Lake. At St. Mary’s 
we met the Blackfeet Indian band, and that was the 
Strangest part of the trip. Their tribe numbers 
about three thousand, but this delegation of fifteen 
Painted and feathered braves, with their squaws, 
tep-es and all, had come to pay a visit of state upon 
their friend, Louis W. Hill, the man who is doing 
more than anybody else to develop Glacier National 
Park. They had adopted him into their tribe, under 
the name of ‘‘Grayhorse Rider,’’ and then we learned, 
to our great pleasure, that we also were to be adopted 
oy these friendly Indians. It was the big surprise of 


> 


One of the cozy little chalets in Glacier National Park, Mont. 
eaves and a front porch. 


YOU CAN RENT THIS CHALET. 





chairs, cots, and Indian rugs on the floor make it attractive. 


tome. The feats of memory the Indians display in 
performing these day-long ceremonies is little less 
than marvelous. The whole thing must be correctly 
done and no detail slighted. If not, misfortune will 
surely follow. 

Three Bears, after the dance, advanced to where I 
was and bade me to stand up. Then he spoke, and 
the words interpreted were that his people, the Black- 
feet Indians, had decided to take the tall white man 
(meaning me) into their tribe and that in the even- 
ing there would be more dancing and ceremonies, at 
which time my Indian name would be revealed. 
After this, each Indian danced and spoke in turn. I 
replied to each. Finally, Lazy Boy, a picturesque 
and generous brave, arose and, taking off a beautiful 
robe, announced that he would like to present it to 
the tall white man. Then Fish, a handsome, lithe 
young fellow, stripped to the waist, laid aside his 
war bonnet. He danced with wonderful grace and 
abandon, winning tremendous applause. We shook 
hands all around, and the Indians went to their tepees 


Each is built of logs, with wide 
A huge fireplace in which logs are burned, small panel windows, easy 


things up most any old time. Chief 
Three Bears then made the big speech 
of the evening, which wound up by in- 
forming those present that his tribe had 
decided to name the tall white man 
Black Eagle. He said that the newest 
tribal member had been named after one 
of their beloved and most fearless 
braves. It seems that the original Black 
Eagle had been a famous horse stealer 
and had taken many scalps. He was a 
man of accomplishment. 

Three Bears then approached my wife, 
told her that she, too, was to be made a 
member of the tribe and would be 
christened Small Woman. Since Black 
Eagle of old had married Small Woman 
before we became Indians, our friends 
informed us that we would be married 
again by their service. That is how 
we became principals in a real Indian 
wedding ceremony. 

Three Bears made a sign for us to 
kneel, and after we had done so he 
placed the sacred paint on our faces, 
a dot on the forehead, cheeks and chin. 
The marriage ceremony which he pro- 
nounced was impressive and in form not unlike our 
own. Old Three Bears prayed for our long life and 
happiness, and through Joe, the faithful interpreter, 
expressed the wish ‘‘that Small Woman might get 
along with Black Eagle as well as she could.’’ Lazy 
Boy and Chief White Calf advanced with beautiful 
gifts. More dancing followed, and it was almost 
midnight before the final good-nights were said and 
the Indians had taken their silent ways back to their 
tepees. 

At daybreak the next morning, as: Faldie, who 
must be the most trustworthy and biggest hearted 
guide in the park, was saddling our horses, there 
stood the aged Three Bears outside of his wigwam; 
but this time he did not see us. His arms were up- 
lifted and his eyes were closed. He was earnestly 
praying ‘o the rising sun, whose rays silhouetted 
him against the horizon, for blessings on the newly 
adopted members of his tribe. We were truly sorry 
to leave him behind. That long day at St. Mary’s 
camp had been far too short. 
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Department o f Efficiency 
No. 1—Making the Farm Pay 


By COLONEL 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


as Abraham Lincoln might say, is getting the most out of what you've got. 


one stood before. 


secured Colonel Charles A. Carlisle, of the great Studebaker Corporation, to conduct this department. 
We have been very fortunate in getting so successful a man to conduct this department and we are highly proud of it. 


Weekly,”’ 


Colonel Carlisle will be better able to answer you. 


PROMISED a 
number of 
friends and 
farmers all 
over the State of In- 
diana that, if I were 
made Governor of the 
State, then I would 
endeavor to use the 
office in the interest 
of the people, not in 
directing, but in co- 
operating for the 
general welfare and 
nterest ofall. 
Among some of the 
plans that I had in 
mind was that of 
efficiency in farm 
management. 

Now that the 
State convention is 
closed and I am not going to be Governor, but just 
an earnest business man who is interested in his 
neighbor, I want to express the plan I had in mind 
upon this very interesting problem. 

Efficiency is the life blood of progress. It’s the 
keynote to the science of modern business. It’s a 
fundamental, and it is just as essential in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the nation and the State as 
in that of a commercial institution or a farm. The 
profit and reward of the future will be marked by 
efficiency. 

Did you ever stop to consider the benefit that 
wou!d come to you, and through you to the county and 
the neighborhood, if you had available an agricultural 
expert? I don’t mean a man who is only a theorist, 
but a man who is a practical, honest, efficient farmer, 
who has been trained through practical experience 
and graduated from one of the splendid agricultural 
colleges of the State. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington has 
in it a special department of ‘‘Farm Management,’’ 
and that is the department whose special co-opera- 
tion I would urge you to seek; in fact, that is the 
department I would confer with if I were Governor 
and in the interest of the following plan: 


COL. CHARLES A. CARLISLE 


He has made a conspicuous suc 


The secret of it 

all, his assistants say, has been his 

hatred of a lost minute or a lost 
motion 


cess in business 


I would urge the Department of Farm Management of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to confer with the local county 
commissioners and the farmers and the business men, the wage 
earners and taxpayers of the county, and provide if necessary for 
special legislation through which the State and the county could 
financially cooperate and secure an agricultural expert, who will be 
directly under the personal control of the government and the coun- 
ty, and who will devote his exclusive services free of charge to every 
farmer in the county, making his report monthly to the county 
authorities, who shall publish it for the interest of all. The county 
poor farm and all other property owned by the county or the State 
within the county that requires farm management should be placed 
under the supervision of the county agricultural expert. Efficient 


Exaggerati 


6 HE ONE aim in life, as in art,’’ says Frederic 

_ Harrison, in The Nineteenth Century for Feb- 

ruary, ‘‘is to shock one’s grandmother. 

And when the society woman dances in bare legs, the 
up-to-date girl can dress herself like a stable lad.”’ 

Mr. Harrison’s theme was ‘‘The Cult of the Foul,’’ 
especially as illustrated in the works of Auguste 
Rodin, the author of ‘‘Impressionist Sculpture’’ and 
conceded generally to be the greatest living sculptor 
in Europe. Rodin proclaims himself to be a ‘‘sys- 
tematic caricaturist.’’ ‘‘I accentuate,’’ says he, 
‘‘those lines which best express the spiritual state 
which I am interpreting.’’ 

His doctrine is to present the ‘‘spiritual truth’’ in 
sculpture, not the visible realism, and in order to do 
it he exaggerates muscles, overstrains tendons; but, 
says Mr. Harrison, ‘‘the craze for the ugly, the 
grotesque and the morbid seems to overpower his 
sense of beauty, and, with all his genius, his power 
and his superb technical gifts, he produces too often 
caricatures, not masterpieces.”’ 

In ‘‘The Last Appeal,’’ a youth on his knees has 
flung his arms upward and backward, as though in a 
fit of epilepsy. In the ‘‘Ugolino,’’ an emaciated 
father is bending down to gnaw his dead son like a 
famished beast. The ‘‘Danaid’’ is even more loath- 
some, morally and physically, and ‘‘The Old Strum- 
pet’’ puts in marble a grewsome wreck, whose coun- 
terpart may be seen any day, by those who care for 
such sights, in the public morgue or the dissecting 
room of a medical school. 

Rodin claims that his work is for connoisseurs, but 


Every day efficiency in business, farming 


One factory saves $100 a year by picking up and selling its waste paper. 


asking him any question you wish about farming or business, 


CHARLES A CARLISLE, of South 


farming should be the index that will interest the people in an effort 
to eliminate waste, conserve energy and make every individual prop- 
osition a paying investment 

The right kind of an expert can be secured for 
about $3,000 for the first year or two, possibly 
$2,500: and I am confident that such a man within 
that period would make his service such a valuable 
investment that the county could better afford to pay 
several times that amount than do without it. In 
discussing the plan not long ago with a county com- 
missioner, who is a practical, up-to-date farmer, 
employing scientific agricultural methods, he said 
that he believed such a plan would save $100,000 and 
more the first year. Now, let’s see what such an 
expert can do. 

His headquarters ought to be located at the county 
court house, with the courty officers, and equipped 
with telephone and an automobile, ready for service. 
Every farmer in the county should have free access to 
the office and use of the expert. The latter should 
counsel with the farmers, prepare planting charts, 
personally instruct in regard to preparing the seed 
bed, fertilizing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
eare of crops, feeding live stock, building, keeping 
accounts, and all things necessary or that may be re- 
quired upon the farm or the highway, and for that 
purpose should make a personal visit of inspection to 
every farm and confer with every farmer in the 
county who is willing to co-operate. After such an 
expert has made, first, a canvass of the farms of the 
county and become familiar with drainage and soil 
and financial conditions, he will then be in position 
to give expert advice and co-operation through the 
county authorities that will conduce to the welfare 
and interest of the county. 

In the primitive days the circuit rider as preacher, 
doctor and merchant was a welcome and interesting 
visitor. My plan goes back with distinctive, credita- 
ble reflection to the circuit rider of the past, and I 
would make the county agriculture expert such a 
noted and historical character. With his automobile 
and telephone always available, he should visit every 
farm and study every condition upon the farm, and 
do it with high efficiency and in a systematic manner. 

Once a year the farmers should meet with the ex- 
pert in convention, under supervision of the county 
authorities, and discuss all problems of interest, dis- 
play the product produced, give to one another the 
benefits of results, and in like manner co-operate with 
representatives of every other county in the State for 
a State-wide convention, a meeting of all the State 
experts, and there hear and discuss problems not only 
within the State, but outside of it, and for the pur- 
pose of bringing into the State and to the county and 
direct to the farmer the greatest value. This is a 
problem that the State agricultural colleges, the State 
press, the merchants, the bankers, the manufacturers 
and the wage-earners—in fact, all the taxpayers 
alike—should find of interest. 


on, 


it takes considerable stretch of the imagination to see 
how even a connoisseur can find much of spiritual 
truth in his morbid exaggerations ot the ugly, the 
horrible and the loathsome. 

The decadent art of Rodin, genius though he be, 
is of significance mainly as being the expression of a 
spirit of unrest, of exaggeration, of overstrain, 
which is a characteristic of our day. ‘‘The watch- 
word of the twentieth century,’’ says Mr. Harrison, 
‘fis Unrest. Journalism, politics, literature and art 
ring with one cry, ‘All change here!’ Not that it is 
often change for any definite gain. It is ‘change for 
the sake of change’—the thirst to get out of our old 
life, habits, thoughts and pleasures, to get into new 
lives, new selves. It runs round England, Europe, 
America, Asia and the world, like the dancing mania 
in the Middle Ages. We are all whirled along, 
thrust onward by the vast, restless crowd, ever call- 
ing out for ‘something fresh,’ ‘something up to date,’ 
‘the last thing out.’ ’’ 

We see this restless spirit everywhere, in every- 
thing. It manifests itself in fashions, women’s 
styles, not on the border line merely, but wholly 
within the realm of the vulgar and indecent. It is 
not strange that a long-term prisoner, after his re- 
lease the other day, found the women walking the 
streets more wonderful even than automobiles or 
aeroplanes. In journalism we have the same spirit, 
showing itself in reckless exaggeration and total dis- 
regard for the reputations of men. The latest field 
to fall before the cry of change and the spirit of 
overstrain is the field of politics. ‘‘New nationalism’”’ 


Bend ’ 


and in every line of commercial activity is becoming more and more important. 


and he will answer you through these columns. 


Overstrain, 


Indiana 


Efficien: 


It's saving every possible, penny and making two blades of grass grow where o; 
lo help our readers on their farms and in their factories we ha 
He is highly successful, both in business and in farmi 


Write to him in care of ‘“Leslix 
Please give local conditions so tt 


We take great pleasure in making you acquainted with Colonel Carlisle, our Efficiency Expert. 


Two years ago I bought a farm of one hundre: ’ 
sixty acres, located about ten miles northeast of 
South Bend, and found it to be practically wort} 
The soil had been robbed of its fertility, the fe 
were gone, everything was destroyed but the snpac¢ 
left under the canopy of heaven. The government 
Department of Agriculture gave me the use of one of 
its splendid experts. If you want to see the results, 
I shall be glad to show you. If you want to 
about it, write me and I will give you—free of charg 

an account of all the benefits I have received from 
my own work. 

Our plan is hogging down the crops. We plant 
cow peas and soy beans, and hog down the crop. We 
plant rye and vetch, and hog that down; then we 
plant clover, and hog that down. This year you 
ought to see our first stand of corn. We will use 
that to fatten and market a fine lot of hogs. That 
farm to-day is worth one hundred per cent. more thar 
when I bought it two years ago. 

Another problem which I will later explain in de- 
tail and one that interests me deeply is that of a 
flexible credit for the use of farmers, through which 
the farmer can secure the highest limit of credit and 
at times when most needed. This is a problem that 
should be discussed, first, with the bankers of the 
State, and it is a problem that must be solved within 
the near future, and I believe it will be solved. 

Another problem over which to ponder, and one of 
much interest, is the educational problem of country 
life. I was raised upon the farm and know what it 
was forty years ago. I own two splendid farms and 
run them from my office in town. My spare moments 
out of a busy life are delightfully used in the coun- 
try. Mr. Bryan says that I am an agriculturist and 
not a farmer—and there is a difference. Perhaps 
Brother Bryan is correct. I admire him greatly and 
only regret that he is not a Republican; but when 
it comes to discussing the problems of scientific 
agriculture, flexible credit and educational facilities 
for country life, it does not make any difference with 
Mr. Bryan or myself on which side of the’ political 
horizon we stand. We certainly agree upon these 
great problems as fundamentals. That is why I call 
him Brother Bryan. 

This great question of educational facilities ought 
to have the early attention of the county and the 
State. Personally, I should like to see the curriculum 
corrected so as to provide the teaching of scientific 
agriculture, domestic science, manual training and 
such other beneficial arts that will bring to the chil- 
dren of the country every advantage. In my judg- 
ment country life in America is destined to be the 
ideal life, and I pray it may come to you as it has 
to me. 

If I can serve you, it will be a pleasure to do so. 
Command my best attention. Write me if you have 
something of interest to say or a pertinent question 
to ask, and I will be only too glad to answer you. 


Unrest! 


” 


and ‘‘pure democracy’’ would wipe out in a day the 
accumulated wisdom of generations and substitute 
their own undigested theories. 

Constitutional government, which has safeguarded 
the interests of the people of this country for a cen- 
tury and a quarter, is no longer to be trusted. The 
Constitution itself is out of date. The Supreme 
Court, the most august judicial tribunal of the world 
—a court which has guaranteed the rights of minor!- 
ties equally with majorities and which has excited 
the admiration of all nations by its impartial deci- 
sions—is now to give place to the ‘‘voice of the peo- 
ple’’—the people whose number and character are not 
the same any two days, and who would speak with 4 
new voice every day. 

If Rodin has gone the limit of exaggeration and 
overstrain in sculpture, Roosevelt has gone the limit 
of the same spirit in the science of government. 

It is the age of superlatives. Everything is either 
the biggest or the smallest. There is nothing just 
half way. It is either the biggest battleship in the 
world or the smallest Shetland pony. People are not 
content to entertain their friends with simple p!cas 
ures and pastimes as of old, but must have for tiem 
the most extravagant week-end party ever held. To 
say that a person is an average man is a direc! ind 
biting slur. He must be either the best or the worst 
Nothing is good any more; it must be the best In 
the declension, good, better, best, the positiv: and 
the comparative have been done away with. !iome 
is not good enough; one must be traveling sme 
where all the time—always on the wing. 
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The Story of Three Loves 


The Striking S 


ago, in Lon- 
Rhead, the 
member of a 


alF TY years 
ion, Jol rn 


youngest 


firm of iron founders, 
jueer idea into his head 
‘ided that ships could be 


out of iron. When he told 

jer partners, they laughed 

m, and the laugh goes to 

up the story told in ‘‘ Mile- 

3,’’ the play by Arnold Ben- 

the English writer, and 

ird Knoblauch, first pre- 

i in New York at the Lib- 
heater. 

it young John went ahead 

arried the girl of his choice 

oke away from the firm to 

to business by himself, 

his father said that he was 

vely going to the dogs. 

father loudly proclaimed 

t was hot-headed youth and 

t he ought to know better. 

He was old enough to have more 


Story of 




















When John proposed to Rose in 1860. 


Why couldn’t he be sensible? 
iron would not float—pshaw, no! 

Twenty-five years later John Rhead is highly suc- 
cessful and iron ships are everywhere. Then another 
hot-headed youth comes along with an idea of replac- 
ing iron ships with steel, and Sir John—that’s what 
he is now—laughs at the idea, just as he himself 
was laughed at when a boy. Steel for ships—pshaw, 
no! ‘*Steel replace iron!’’ laughs Sir John. ‘‘Non- 
sense! It’s nothing but a fad!’’ Once a pioneer, he 
was now an old fogy. He tells his daughter to have 
nothing to do with the fellow, but the girl has a head 
of her own and marries him—and he turns out to be 
as successful as Sir John himself was. 


Of course 


sense. 














ama 2) — 


a Girl Growing To Be a Lady Told in ‘‘ Milestones ”’ 


The human heart is ever the 
same, although chairs may come 
and go. 

The play is very queer in 
that it doesn’t point a single 
moral. It doesn’t say that the 
people of 1860 are any better or 
any worse. People get old and 
look at things in a different way ; 
a young fellow will start out and 
do something that his father 
says there is absolutely no 
chance for him to succeed at. 
The enthusiasm of youth com- 
pletely upsets the caution of old 
age. 

Not a single moral is ham- 
mered down your throat. Each 
person gets a little different 
message from it, and it is a 
balm of relief from the-sex plays 
seen everywhere. 

At each milestone—1860, 
1885, 1912—you see a new gen- 
eration that is of the marrying 








It would be a pity for our daughter to marry a fellow 


who thought that steel would ever replace iron for 


building ships. 












































In 1885 Rose was Mrs. John Rhead. 


The scene, you see, has been repeated right over 
again in a little different setting. 

Now, twenty-seven years after this—about the 
same length of time—another hot-headed youth 
comes around and wants to marry Sir John’s grand- 
daughter. The hot-headed boy says that he has an 
idea of going to Canada and farming. Sir John tells 
him it’s all foolish and that he is old enough to know 
better, but his granddaughter gets ready to marry 
him just the same. 

Three times the scene has been repeated. 
same thing has happened three times in the same 
room—with the exception that the furniture has 
been changed. But the same prejudices prevail. 


The 








In 1912 she was Lady Rhead 


age, with a viewpoint on life that is quite opposed to 
the outlook on life that the preceding generation had. 
Three generations pass in review in front of you. 
What impresses one most of all is that love is the 
same and has always been the same. One lover may 
not wear as high a collar as the lover of a newer gen- 
eration, but he loves just as ardently. 

Sir John is always complaining, ‘‘The women of 
to-day aren’t what they used to be. They’re hard. 
They’ve none of the old charm. Unsexed—that’s 
what they are—unsexed.’”’ But the very girls that 
he says are unsexed have lovers who are just as pas- 
sionately fond of them as he was of Rose when he 
first proposed to her. 

















Girls were pretty in 1885, too 





Sir John and Lady Rhead on the night of their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 


Another costume in 1885 
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Says: 


‘*The Movement Against Players Who Use Intoxicants Is a Commendable One’”’ 


died TAKE it, George,’”’ 

began the Old Fan, 

‘that in reading 
the public prints lately 
you have noted that cer- 
tain of our major-league 
magnates have come to 
the conclusion that the 
players who do their 
training and endeavor to 
keep in condition by im- 
bibing various concoc- 
tions made from hops, 
malt and the grape are 
to be given an oppor- 
tunity to change their 
line of liquid refresh- 
ments next season or find 
some other manager to feed them.’”’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve been reading about it,’’ said the cigar- 
stand clerk; ‘‘and I, for one, will be glad to see the 
ball tossers who won’t keep in good physical condi- 
tion during the ‘playing season kicked out of the 
game.”’ 

**Well, fold man, I’m glad you’re with us,’’ re- 
sponded the veteran. ‘‘As far back as you and I can 
remember anything about baseball, some of the 
brightest stars in the profession have permitted drink 
and fast company to ruin them. Mike Kelly, the 
greatest player of his day and perhaps in the whole 
history of the sport, went down and out before that 
greatest curse of the athlete—intoxicating drinks. 
And I could name you dozens of others, winding up 
with the late ‘Bugs’ Raymond. I don’t care how 
many players may be offended at the coming new 
order of things, how many protests there are over 
the alleged interference with the players’ ‘personal 
rights,’ or how many managers may get on their ears 
and say that hard-and-fast rules against drinking 
reflect upon their executive abilities. I’m against 
permitting the men to-use intoxicants during the 
practice and playing seasons, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of fans are with me. The baseball players 
work fewer months each year than men in almost any 
other profession and a big majority of them receive 
many times the salaries they could earn in any other 
way. Isn’t it only just and fair, then, that they 
should give the public, their managers and their clubs 
the best possible service and be willing to keep them- 
selves in good physical condition at all times? I’m 
not delivering a temperance lecture, but I’m insist- 
ing that athletes must let liquor alone to be at their 
best, and I’ve seen enough of them go wrong through 
self-indulgence to know what I’m talking about. 

‘*Without mentioning any names, I']] tell you the 
history of one Eastern major-league club and its rela- 
tion to the liquids in question. Something over ten 
years ago this club won two pennants in succession. 
It hasn’t won even one since and at times has been a 
baseball joke. About the period these pennants were 
being captured, the members of the club used to make 
a corner saloon one block from the ball park their 
almost nightly headquarters, and the practice of 
sticking about this place became a fixed habit. The 
team later began slipping and has never returned to 
its first-class stride. A few years ago, when the 
team was playing even more wretchedly than usual, 
I overheard one of the home fans remark sarcastically, 
‘Well, we may not have any baseball champions in 
our outfit, but we have most of the champion booze 
fighters in fast company.’ And the remark was the 
truth. 

**Some years ago, Owner Dreyfuss, of the Pirates, 
decided that he was going to make his men cut out 
drinking, and since then he has had his players sign 
contracts each season pledging them to sobriety. 
The plan worked well and the Pittsburghs each year 
since have won praise as among the best conditioned 
teams in fast company. As every fan will recollect, 
the Cubs, under the manage- 
ment of Frank Chance, won 
the National League pennants 
in 1906 and 1907 on their 
wonderful ability and ma- 
chine-like style of play. In 
1908 the ‘rag’ was handed to 
them on the celebrated Merkle 
fluke. In 1909 the Pirates 
grabbed the flag, but the Cubs 
‘came back’ in 1910 and again 
took first honors. Last year 
and this season the New York 
Giants have been the winning 
battlers for the pennants. 
The Chicagos, weakened by 
the absence of Chance, caused 
by injuries that kept him out 
of the game for long periods, and loaded down with 
veterans that have seen their best days, fought 
grimly to maintain their old-time winning streak; 
but it was nouse. They showed best when playing 
with McGraw’s men, hurling all their stored-up 
strength against their ancient enemy and frightening 
even the Giants by their repeated victories over 
them. The excitement of these struggles over, they 
usually dropped back and let poorer clubs beat them. 





Second base Huggins, of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 





Sy ED A: 


GOEWEY. 


‘‘Now, let us return to the year 1909, when the 
Pirates won first place. It is said Jthat at the time 
Dreyfuss, the successful magnate, said to President 
Murphy, of the defeated Cubs, ‘Drinking too much 
liquor cost your club the flag.’ It is probable that 
Murphy began thinking the matter over then, forgot 
it during his team’s victorious season in 1910, but 
has recollected it often in the past two years. At 
any rate, he has been far from satisfied with the way 
his men have played this year, and one star was sus- 
pended for not obeying rules laid down for behavior 
at night. Next season every man signing a contract 
with the Cubs will be required to pledge himself to 
abstain from the use of liquor and cigarettes during 
the entire practice and playing seasons, and Presi- 
dent Murphy says that he will trade every player 
that won’t sign such a document. 

‘Murphy has never been particularly popular with 
me and I’ve heard him knocked more than any man- 
ager in major-league company ever discussed in my 
hearing. But in this case I’m certainly with him, 





Tris Speaker, of the Red Sox, who is one of baseball's marvels, 

und Cobb’s greatest rival, and Captain Heine Wagner, his cap 

tain, who is considered the most valuable infielder on the team, 
and one of the cleverest shortstops in the game. 


and I wouldn’t be surprised to see other National 
League owners follow the example Dreyfuss and he 
have set. Considering the Cubs’ president’s rapid 
rise to.power, he must have some real goods to de- 
liver, and if he admits that drink has partly wrecked 
his club, he must know what he is talking about. 
Recently he said, ‘We went imto the first game with 
the Athletics in the world’s series in 1910 with hope 
and confidence. Then one of our star players mis- 
judged a fly ball that a messenger boy could have 
-aught and also struck out the first two times at bat. 
I traded this man off, but I did not know until later 
that he had reached his hotel intoxicated at three- 
thirty in the morning of the day on which we were to 
start off after the world’s championship. When in 
Cincinnati recently, 1 learned that some of my play- 
ers were going to roadhouses at night and drinking 





VAL itiinas 





“Larruping” Larry Doyle, the Giants’ captain and premier 

second baseman, who is one of the heaviest hitters in the 

National League, and his team mate, “ Big Jeff’? Tesreau, the 

leading twirler of his league and the season’s greatest find 
among pitchers. 


heavily. I had a man say to me that if he had a son 
who was taking up professional baseball as a career, 
he would rather have him with Pittsburgh at a 
smaller salary than with the Cubs, because we had 
less restraint in the use of liquor. That remark 
made me feel pretty bad, and I determined to cut it 
out in my club. Last, but not least, the public must 
be considered. They pay for and deserve the best in 
baseball. { will have sobriety and strict athletic 
training on my team, if the personnel is changed 
daily to accomplish that end.’ 

“It is said that Frank Chance, for many years the 
manager of the Cubs and acknowledged to be one of 
the greatest baseball generals that ever lived, bitterly 
resents Murphy’s statements and seems to look upon 
them as a reflection upon his executive ability. If 
quoted correctly, Frank must have lost his temper 
and said some nasty things about his superior officer. 
One thing the papers reported Chance as saying was, 
‘I’d sooner have nobody than a fellow who had to be 
bound down by ironclad rules not to drink. So long 
as I’m manager there will be no such clause in the 
Cub contracts. If. Murphy says that boozing and 
carousing lost this year’s pennant to us, all I can say 


Illustrated by “ZIM” 


is that he is a prevaricator.’ 

‘*Now, it makes no differ- 
ence whether liquor, too many 
old men on the Windy City 
nine, or the enforced absence 
on many occasions through in- 
juries of Manager Chance was 
the chief cause of the Chicago 
Nationals being defeated in 
their fights for the pennants 
during the past two seasons; 
the fact still remains—-they 
were beaten. Frank isa popu 
lar boy, and every fan will take 
his hat off to the work done by 
the Cubs for years past; but if 
their president thinks that they 





have been drinking to excess _~* = 
and insists upon the non-intoxi- re — - 
cant clause in the future con- - 


tracts, we’re with him for the Al Demaree, who 
good of baseball, and the ty he eam et 
manager will not add to the year now belongs the 
respect felt for him by stand- _. + A the 
ing out for a team of absolutely beating the Boston 
‘foot loose’ men. Although pred mee eA J 
rumors have been current of lowed fifty-eight ru | 
Chance’s retirement as mana- 212 hits, In bie this ve 
ger he states that he never will batsmen end leoued | 
resign under fire and that Mur- my oe anes « balls 
phy will have to discharge him made two wild ’ — 
before he will leave the Cubs. ae bee min. age —_ 
If he doesn’t go to some other two errors 
team, he may retire and devote 

his time to his orange ranch in California. 

‘*For some time past there has been a rumor going 
the baseball rounds that the left-handed pitcher igs 
rapidly becoming an extinct species. Every club in 
baseball is anxious to have on its pay-roll at least 
one, and if possible two, ‘left paws’; but hundreds 
of teams have none. Left-handed twirlers are so 
greatly valued in the major leagues that this season 
the scouts sent out to look over talent in the minors 
were instructed to try and dig up as many promising 
off-side twirlers as possible. The searches proved 
that but little could be accomplished in the desired 
direction. One of the best known scouts in the busi- 
ness is Arthur Irwin, the veteran talent hunter of the 
New York Americans, and to quote what he said re- 
cently seems to sum up the situation in a nutshell. 
‘I’ve combed the bush leagues this year as never be- 
fore,’ quoth he, ‘and never did I see such a scarcity 
of southpaws. They are not to be had. My experi- 
ence is the same as that of other scouts with whom I 
have talked. I cannot account for it, except that 
left-handed persons are getting scarcer in all walks 
of life. In my travels this season.I saw very few 
twirlers of this kind, and I’ll venture the prediction 
that 1913 will see fewer new southpaws in the big 
leagues than in any season in twenty-five years.’ If 
this turns out to be the case, the few winning off- 
side pitchers that will be with the majors next year 
will probably be carefully nursed. But should the 
left-handed flinger become practically extinct, it will 
prove a great relief to the batters, only a compara 
tively few of whom can learn to be equally expert 
hitting the ball from either side of the plate. It isa 
pretty safe wager that, if a few years hence the 
big leagues were practically without left-handed 
heavers and all the boys were. batting right-handed 
nearly all of the time, the batting would increase at 
least one-third over the present gait. 

‘‘During the last fifteen or twenty games played 
by the New York Highlanders, Manager Wolverton 
tried out many of his youngsters, and some showed 
such promise that many of the veterans will be anx- 
ious all winter regarding their berths for next sea- 
son. The indications are that there will be a general 
reconstruction of the club next spring, and it is highly 
probable that the team chat will represent New York 
in the American League during 
the season of 1918 will coritain 
many new faces. Wolverton 
took the club when it was just a 
slumped-out aggregation, and 
has not only worked great im- 
provement in it in every depart- 
ment, but has learned the ability 
of all of his ‘oldsters’ who are 
worthy of being held and also 
those who had better be traded, 
sold or dropped. There is every 
reason to believe that the High- 
landers will be in the running 
next year and may finish in the Themes, eve of th: At 
first division. This will help the letics’ reliable bac’ ‘ops 
American League as a whole, for 
when the New York club is going good it alws: © in- 
creases the rivalry all around the circuit and ws 
immense and paying crowds, particularly o the 
home grounds. Both the infield and outfield ar. sure 
to be stronger, and with luck the injuries to ‘‘ree 
and Wolter will not be repeated. The crippli ¢ of 
these two all-round good players was a bad b' w to 
the Wolverton outfit. 





(Continued on page 396.) 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Son-in-law of the Progressive 
Candidate, who, while a Re 
publican, is also a Progressive. 


DANIEL O. LIVELY, 
Chiet of Live Stock Department 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposi 

tion at San Francisco in 1915 





MISS MINNIE BREWER, 
eighteen-year-old daughter of 
ernor Bre wer, of 

» is a talented musician and a 
ocial favorite in her State. 


HEIN 
ALINE VAN BARENTZEN, 
Wonderful young pianist, who has 
just returned to her home in West 
Somerville, Mass., from abroad, 
where she has be en awarded the 
highest honors ever given a girl 


ississippi, 





ORASMUS PAIGE, 


The world’s oldest newsboy,a resi 

dent of Joliet, Ill., whose one ambition 

in life—despite his 105 years—is to sell 

papers from the platform of the new 

Union Depot. For twenty years he 

has sold dailies at the Chicago and 
Alton Depot 








ELIZABETH BUTLER 
GENTRY, 
Noted D. A. R. Regent, orig 
inator of the Roads Move 
ment for National Highways. 
She has secured legislative 
appropri: ation, adoption of 
“trails”; presentation to Con- 
gress for National Highways, 


‘A L. TONKIN 
SON, 
Ot Winfield, Kansas, who re 
cently received the Repub 
lican nomination for Clerk 
of the District Court after an 
exciting contest with several 
prominent men as her oppo- 
nents for the nomination. 
which resulted in the forma ’ She has been in politics only 
tion of “National Old Trails > ' ’ a short time, but has made 
r be- F “ Road Association.” , ; fast progress 
LORD ROBERTS, 

scarcity ’ 
sete t vl ind’s gallant and noted military 
y exper! one r, honored by congr atulatory ive Methodist divine. He has beee 
1 whom I lessages from notables of all! coun preaching fifty-seven years almost 

ies on his eightieth birthday. Lord - : < : ‘ .: k 7 > oe tne 

sept that Roberts is still active. , , » a 
all walks = 


DR. M. H, NEELEY, 


Of Gainesville, Texas, who at the 
age of seventy-seven years is an act 
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AN ALL-BROTHER NINE. 
Madison Mills, Orange County, Va., boasts the 
possession of the most unique baseball team in 
the world. It is composed of the nine sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. T. O. Gillum, and their ages range 
from thirty-seven to fourteen years. Their father, 
a wealthy tobacco planter and merchant, is their 

es played manager and financial backer. 
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“VAY . J. A. BRUSH 
next sea- AUN F. Smee, COLUMBUS A. KELLER, 
Republican candidate for Con- : I 
a general gress from Idaho. The recogni- Of San Antonio, Tex WW ie 
tis highly ion of his ability as committee was sears rama 
Sr ee lerk in the United States Senate GrandSire of theSovereiga 
ew York secured him his nomination Lodge I. 0. O. F. at their 
hen under the new apportion- recent Convention at Win- 
ment law Idaho was allowed an nipeg, Manitoba. This is 
iditional member of Congress. their highest honor. 


SYLVESTER W. BEACH, 
Of Princeton, N. J., new 
Chairman of Work in 
Europe Committee of the 
Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. The committee 
has oversight of new and 
struggling Churches ino 
urope. 


BEN S. HENRY, 
Former business manager of “The 
Citizen” (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
and one of the ablest assistants of 
Schenectady’s Socialist Mayor, 
George R. Lunn. Mr. Heriry has 
forsworn the principles of the 

Socialist party. 
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MRS. J. BORDEN 


MOFFETT sTUDIO 


MISS ALICE CARPENTER, 


* MARCEAU 


MRS. JOHN SHERWIN 


HARRIS & EWING 


HARRIMAN. 
ie is well known in feminine 
litical circles. She is organ 
r of the Wilson and Mar- 
shall forces 


The woman who is respon- 

sible for the suffrage plank in 

the Chicago platform. She is 

an ardent and tireless worker 
for her principles. 


CROSBY. 


She is constantly on the fight- 
ing lines for the Democratic 


side. She is a forceful and con 
vincing speaker. 


MISS HELEN 
QUICK, 
Prominent in organizing the 
women to push the cause of 
suffrage. She works for the 
present President 


MRS. FRANCES KELLER. 


She is a marshal at the Na 

tional rogressive’ head 

quarters in New York and 

works early and late for the 
cause 


MISS ALBERTA 
HILL. 
She is a speaker on the street 
corners on the East Side and is 
very popular and effective 
among the foreigners 
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Ducks for Do 


By THADDEUS S. DAYTON 
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EVERY EGG HAS TO BE TURNED. 
It keeps one man busy on a large duck farm going around 
turning the eggs so that they will hatch. 


UCK farming pays better than truck garden- 
ing, especially within easy shipping distance 

of a big city. The profits are also surer. 

There may be short crops of onions or pota- 
toes or carrots or celery; but if the duck farm is 
located—as it must be—where the supply of water is 
plentiful and unfailing, there never can be a shortage 
in the crop of ducks. Ducks are hardy fowls. They 
require a certain amount of care and constant atten- 
tion, but if ordinary intelligent effort is put forth 
there is less worry and more wealth in duck raising 
than in any other food-producing industry. 

While ducks are raised in every part of the United 
States where there is fresh water, duck farming has 
its greatest development on the south shore of Long 
Island, between East Moriches and Westhampton, 
along less than ten miles of coast and extending about 
the same distance inland. Here ducks are raised by 
millions. These are the greatest dyck farms in the 
world. The railroad runs through the center of this 
region, and passengers get a good view of myriads of 
ducks from the car window. Speonk—a station 
whose Indian name reminds one of the flying call of 
wild fowl—is the center. - 

The happiest nations have no history, and the his- 
tory of duck farming has never been written, simply 
because its beginning is lost in obscurity and its 
progress has been uneventful. The establishment of 
duck farms on Long Island had its origin in the same 
way as elsewhere. From time immemorial that re- 
gion has been the haunt of wild water fowl. Even 
now the wild ducks flock there in such myriads that 
they darken the sun. Therefore it required small 
keenness of intelligence to see that it would be a good 
place for tame ducks also. There are hundreds of 
fresh-water streams, fed by never-failing springs, 
that run down to the sea and mix with the salt water 
of the ocean. While fresh water is essential to the 
raising of ducks, the salt of the sea seems to have a 
great—though inexplicable—influence on their rapid 
growth. The first of these duck farms were not in- 
stituted. They came about as a matter of course. 

Several farmers whose lands were threaded by 
marshy creeks kept a few ducks. In the course of 
time these multiplied faster than they could be sub- 
tracted from. They increased so fast that the farm- 
ers were forced to become duck raisers and to seek 
the city markets when those nearer by were supplied. 
Soon ‘‘Long Island ducks’’ became, if not a trade- 
mark, a sign that every butcher, from Maryland to 
Maine, put inhis window. Other farmers were quick 
to see that their despised and anathematized marsh- 
lands were mines of wealth. Then they began plant- 
ing their tillable acres only with corn and grain suit- 
able for duck food. Cultivating the soil was an 
incident, and water farming became the serious busi- 
ness of their lives. 

The duck harvest goes on all the year round, but 
it is at its height from the first of October to the 
first of May. During the cold weather the ducks 
pass most of their brief lives indoors and are called 
‘*hothouse ducks.’’ Eleven weeks is the allotted 














DUCKS AS FAR AS YOU CAN SEE. 
The ducks, according to their age and fatness, are fenced 
apart. After a swim they come out and eat 





IT DOESN’T TAKE A MINUTE TO PICK ONI 
Before picking the ducks are killed by putting a knife in 
their throats, 
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WILD DUCKS ARE NOW RAISED. 
Every duck farm has wild ducks, which bring more money 
than the tame ones. Their wings are kept clipped. 


time from the incubator to the table. If there is any 
knack at all in duck raising, it is in the feeding. 
Each farmer has a special pet process for fattening 
them and hurrying them along to. the killing stage, 
but there are no real secrets and little science about 
duck raising. 

A duck farm is far more profitable proportionately 
than a cattle ranch, and it can be started on a small 
amount of money. Once begun, its inevitable ex- 
pansion has to be taken care of up to the point where 
it may seem desirable to set a limit to it. There is 
always a ready market for ducks in every large city 
and. the prices do not fluctuate to any extent. There 
is about one hundred per cent. gross profit in the 
business. The amount of net profit depends largely 
upon the duck raiser himself and how well he sys- 
tematizes his work. There are some men who could 
not make a success of any business, but the percent- 
age of these who have failed in raising ducks is 
small indeed. 

A typical Long Island duck farm carries forty 
thousand live ducks in stock all the time. They are 
of all ages, from those just hatched up to those that 
have reached maturity. The annual product of such 
a farm is more than three hundred thousand. On 
this particular farm a hundred incubating machines, 
each with a capacity of three hundred eggs, are oper- 
ated, so that the plant has a hatching capacity of 
thirty thousand eggs every twenty-eight days. 
About one thousand ducks are killed, plucked and 
shipped every day during the marketing period. 

After the eggs are put in the incubators, they 
have to be turned over every day. About three thou- 
sand eggs are kept in each room, and it takes one 
man’s time to attend to this number. The hatching 
season is from the first of January to the middle of 
October. The greatest demand for the ‘‘hothouse’’ 








EVERY FEATHER IS CAREFULLY SAVED. 
The feathers are saved in big tanks; they are washed, dried by 
machinery and sold to feather dealers. 





ducks is in midwinter; therefore the incubators are 
run to their fullest capacity until within a few weeks 
of spring. 

A duck farm is divided into a number of ‘‘runs.’’ 
Each of these is a compartment which contains ducks 
of the same age. Generally there are eleven of these 
‘‘runs,’’ one for each week of the duck’s progress 
from the cradle to the grave. When the ducks are 
hatched they are put into the first run. This, of 
course, is indoors and is heated to a uniform tempera- 
ture ef about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. The soft, 
fuzzy little things are kept in small pens, on the bot- 
tom of which is a quantity of coarse straw. There 
is nothing that little ducklings seem to enjoy more 
than burrowing about and playing hide-and-seek with 
each other in the straw. 

The second run is a little cooler, the pens are 
larger and there is less straw on the floor. The seri- 
ous part of a duck’s life has begun. It is his duty to 
eat heartily three times a day. In the third run, 
which is also indoors, the floor is of sand and gravel. 
By this time the ducks have more tnan doubled in 
size and take up considerably more space. Begin- 
ning with the fourth run, the ducks are put out of 
doors during the day, so that they may bask in the 
sunshine, but are driven back under cover at night. 
It is in the fourth run that they take their first real 
swimming lessons. From that time on, in the win- 
ter, they live out of doors as much as the weather 
will permit. During the warmer months they are 
never put indoors after they are three weeks old. 

These duck runs out of doors are merely long, nar- 
row inclosures separated by poultry netting. More 
than half of the run is in the water. The duck raiser 
knows exactly what stage of fattening the ducks are 
in by the particular run in which they happen to be. 
It is all done by system, and, once the eggs are 
hatched, the ducks pass along steadily until the) 
reach the killing stage. 

The ducks give very little trouble, for their lives 
are so short that it is not worth while pampering 
them. Of course, where there are so many ducks, 
there are a certain number of casualties. If a duck 
is injured before he is three weeks old, he is killed 
and that is the endof him. If he breaks a leg or : 
wing later on, he is sent to the hospital for repair 
There he lives out his allotted eleven weeks and goes 
to market with the rest of those of the same age. 

Comparatively few ducks are sent to the marke! 
alive. Asarule, the ducks are killed and picked | 
fore they are shipped. Then they are packed in ba 
rels with ice. Many car-loads a day are shipped ‘0 
New York and the other great Eastern cities f: 
the Long Island duck farms. 

The killing of the ducks is accomplished by s 
ting their throats while they are hanging head dow 
ward, in a way like hogs are slaughtered in the pa 
ing houses. The ducks next go to the picking ro: 
This is the place where it snows every day- 
‘‘snow’’ being due to the plucking of the feath: 
Machinery has not yet supplanted hand work 

? (Continued on page 393.) 
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In the Sky Above a Battleship 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE TRELLIS MAST OF THE “ILLINOIS. 
\ wonderful view of “Florida’s” forecastle. She has done better This is a splendid picture of the stern and gives some idea of the 
than twenty-two knots. huge size of the ship. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE “FLORIDA.” 
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A FEW FEET ABOVE A FIGHTING TURRET. DO YOU GET OUR MESSAGE? 
The photograph shows how far a big 12-inch gun projects out and how much machinery Sailors wigwagging on the “Illinois."”. The oval shows “Tom,” mascot of the “Illinois.” 
it takes to manipulate it. He is the sailors’ pride 
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Here, There and Every whe 








PENNSYLVANIA’S MOST ScESSFUL HOR: 
Each year the Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania) Horse Show js pal ng more and m 
attendance to make the shllimore attractive th: 

















THE DEEPEST DIVING VESSEL IN THE WORLD. a os eens 
A few days ago the submarine F 1 dived in San Francisco Bay to the depth of 283 feet. This is the 
record by 27 feet. Even at this depth she made six knots an hour. 








WHERE THE UTES 
Thousands of people gathered in the Garden of the Gods 4 
their great sun dance. This picture was! 

















WEST VIRGINIA’S GREAT ELKS’ CONVENTION. . ON THE FIRING LINE IN ARKANSAS 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, entertained the Elks recently and gave them one of the best times of their Colonel Roosevelt was driven over the city of Little cock, 
life. Chairman Longabaugh is in the first machine. saw the sights and sandwiched in a few speech i duplic 
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the World of Action 








IA’S MOST CESSFUL HORSE SHOW. cs BURE 
rse Show is balming more and more famous. ¢ ‘ollege girls are always in 
o make the sholmore attractive than ever 








OUR GREATEST SUBMARINE FLOTILLA. 


his is the first group of the Atlantic submarine flotilla, commanded by Lieutenant Chester W. Nimits. 
Notice the names of the craft on the life belts. They are now given letters and numbers. 











E SUN. 
’s Peak Carnival to watch the Ute Indians give 
platform where they danced. 
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NSAS XNE OF THE FINEST MASONIC LODGE ROOMS. OKLAHOMA’S STRIKING CARNIVAL, 
of Little Rock, ‘orth Y ima, Washington, has just finished one that is Twenty thousand people witnessed the floral parade at Tulsa, Oklahoma. It is called the Durbar. 
speech i duplicate of King Solomon’s temple. story of the discovery and development of Oklahoma was told in floats. 
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T A MEETING of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, held in Bos- 
ton, the subject of teaching sex hygiene in 
the schools received a good deal of atten- 

tion; but though the delegates expressed their con- 
viction of its necessity, the time and method of its 
application were not so unanimously agreed upon. It 
was thought that, before anything could be effectively 
done in that field, teachers would have to receive the 
proper instruction to fit them for the task of impart- 
ing the necessary principles to pupils. A divergence 
of opinion arose over the proper age at which matters 
relating to sex should be brought before the pupils, 
some advocating a beginning in the grammar schools, 
others being opposed to any instructiun before pupils 
had attained to the high schools. 

How greatly people of thought of all creeds are in 
favor of a step of this sort is evidenced by the fact 
that a Jewish rabbi of a certain city of Ohio has 
declared himself a fervent advocate of the project, 
and an Episcopal clergyman in Puritan Massachusetts 
would, if he could, have nude statuary in every 
school, to point the way toa perfect physical man- 
hood or womanhood. 

Some time ago the writer, as chairman of the 
literature department of the city federation of an 
Ohio city, was requested to ascertain what founda- 
tion there was for a charge that the circulating libra- 
ries of that place were renting to young people, high- 
school students, etc., books which are generally 
spoken of as objectionable. The so-called objection- 
able book is not one over which the law exercises 
any supervision, at least in Ohio. It differs in this 
respect from what the postal authorities designate 
‘fobscene literature.’’ For this reason it is perhaps 
more insidious, because the boy or girl who would 
hesitate to be seen buying or renting an obscene book 
has only a very little diffidence about asking for the 
objectionable book. In the first interview which the 
writer had with the proprietor of acirculating library, 
proof of this is to be found. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I have young people come in 
here and ask for books they have no business to be 
reading. There were two cases lately. A young girl 
of about sixteen asked for ‘Three Weeks.’ She said 
she had been requested to get it for a neighbor—a 
married woman. I was doubtful of the truth of the 
story, and when this neighbor came in asked if it 
was s0; she denied any knowledge of the transaction. 
Another girl asked for the same book. I said to 
her, ‘You know you should not be reading a book of 
that sort.’ She defended herself thus: ‘You know, 
mamma don’t tell me a thing about such matters, and 
I’m going to find them out for myself; so you may 
as well let me have it, for mamma or auntie will get 
it, and then I’ll read it whenever I get a chance.’ 
You understand, of course,’’ the librarian went on to 
say, ‘‘that I violate no law in handling these books; 
they are good renters and there is a demand for 
them.’’ 

The writer’s next experience was slightly differ- 
ent. The proprietor was a girl in years, but a 
widow, who had sought this method of earning a liv- 
ing, as she explained, because she did not know how 
to do anything else. Being asked for her experience, 
she was indignant. ‘‘I should no more think of rent- 
ing a book of that description to any young girl than 
I should think of putting it into the hands of my 
young sister!’’ was her emphatic declaration. ‘1 do 
not even handle them. I could have made quite a lot 
of money out of acertain book’’—she named it—‘‘for 
there was a great demand for it among the people of 
this neighborhood.’’ (This is a neighborhood from 
which club women are largely recruited.) ‘‘It was 
asked for several times a day, but I don’t care to 
keep these books in stock.”’ 

The writer explained the city federation was 
interested in the matter, as it was rumored that girls 
and boys were reading books of the contents of which 
their mothers were ertirely ignorant. ‘‘Are there 
mothers,’’ she queried brusquely, ‘‘who are content 
to remain in ignorance of what their children are 
reading?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said a motherly looking woman, proprietor 
No. 3. ‘‘I had a young girl ask the other day for 
‘Three Weeks.’ I told her it was notin. That was 
not true; but I thought an untruth a less evil than 
letting her have the book. I just couldn’t bear to 
let her have it.’’ 

It was from the writer’s fourth interview that the 
greatest amount of satisfaction was derived. 

**My library,’’ said the young lady in charge, 
whose very charming face seemed an index of a very 
high standard of character, ‘‘is not greatly patronized 
by young people; but, if it were, does anybody think 
I have so little sense as to rent to aschoolgirl a book 
which I suspected she intended to read without her 
mother’s knowledge and consent? Yes, I have the 
books you name. They are quite frequently asked 
for by mature people. I have had no experience such 
as you mention, but hope I should know how to act in 
the circumstances. Personally I cannot understand 
the curiosity of young people regarding these books 
—there are so many of them pure trash—because my 
own mother talked freely to us on all matters con- 
nected with sex. All my questions were answered 
truly, and then mother carefully supervised my read- 
ing. I was over twenty before I read ‘Les Misera- 
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Putting the Finger on the Spot. 








LEsLIe’s has published no statement of the pure 
woman’s responsibility for social impurity more stinging 
than the article by Hugh Walker Anderson in the issue of 
September 5. The double standard exists because good 
women have so decreed it. Woman consigns her fallen 
sister to the bottomless pit, but receives the “fallen man” 
all the more readily, apparently, because of the filth he 


Mr. Anderson cited particular cases 
“The root of the whole trouble,” 
says a correspondent, commenting favorably on the arti 


brings with him 
where this was done. 


cle, “lies exactly where he indicates—with presumably 
decent women ‘who tolerate vicious men,’ not only toler- 
ate them, but, as he says, ‘welcome them with open arms.’ 
A man who has the reputation of being fast seems to be 
far more attractive to women than a man whose life is 
clean. Why this is, heaven knows, but it is so. 

Mr. Anderson is right—with us women rests the whele 
weight of guilt—with no one else.”’ 
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bles.” You know what a beautiful story that is; but 
mother said, when I first wanted to read it, ‘I’d 
rather you did not until you are older, because it 
refers to certain conditions of life which are a neces- 
sary part of the story, but to which you are not yet 
old enough to give a true valuation.” And we all had 
such faith that mother would ultimately admit us to 
her inmost confidence in every matter that I had no 
hesitation in complying with her request.’’ 

Such a perfect chiming with the writer’s own 
views rapidly established a complete understanding, 
and the young lady went on to tell that it was not 
alone with her daughters that this mother discussed 
questions of sex, but with her boys as well, and, she 
added, there were boys who came into the house with 
her brother who talked to her mother on subjects they 
never dared to mention to their own parents. ‘‘And 
when my brother married,’’ she concluded, ‘‘we girls 
—who sat in the next room—could hear the beautiful 
way in which mother talked to him about the rela- 
tions into which he was about to enter.’’ 

In summing up the material obtained in these 
interviews, the writer arrived at a variety of con- 
clusions, which are as follows: 

That if a mother, involved in the entanglements of 
social life or absorbed in matters even more trivial, 
feels that she is willing to trust her children’s moral 
welfare to the average circulating library, she is 
undoubtedly trusting it to people who seem to have a 
fair sense of responsibility, in most cases quite as 
strong as her own, in some a good many points 
higher. 

That from sheer laziness or a poor sense of the 
possibilities of their glorious function, many mothers 
are in reality seeking to place responsibility for the 
morality or immorality of their children upon the 
shoulders of the circulating libraries, as they have 
already placed it upon the Sunday school, the school 
teacher and the Christian associations. 

That the only safe way to combat the influences of 
the present flood of objectionable literature lies in 
that forewarning which is forearming against the 
mistaken ethical standards of these books, but that a 
perfectly candid discussion with young people of the 
viewpoint of neurotic literature can be essayed only 
by those who have taken the very earliest opportunity 
to inform their children upon questions of sex hy- 
giene. To defer this instruction until children are 
ten or twelve years of age is, in the case of the boy, 
to wait until sex differences have already begun to 
raise such a barrier between him and his mother that 
she can approach the subject with much less freedom 
than she could when the short period of five or six 
years made him to a certain extent sexless. In addi- 
tion, to wait is to risk the possibility of information 
reaching one’s children, either boy or girl, from 
sources far from undefiled. 

And here the writer would like to ask why it is 
that so many parents, filled with a proud rejoicing at 
that active intelligence in their children which 
prompts a multitude of queries as to the make-up 
and origin of inanimate things, are struck with horror 
and can perceive only moral depravity when shrewd 
questions are asked regarding the profoundly inter- 
esting secrets of life. More, how is it that so many 
parents can convince themselves that their children, 
of active mentality and naturally observant in every 
other respect, walking to and from school every day, 
with hundreds of others of a like degree of mentality, 
can maintain an absolute deafness, an absolute blind- 
ness, an absolute ignorance (it is generally called in- 
nocence) in respect to matters of sex relationship— 
whether in the higher or lower forms of life—until 
they reach the age of adolescence? It is these people 
—deceiving themselves—who urge that the teaching 
of sex hygiene may be deferred until pupils enter the 
high schools. 

A friend of the writer, brought up in a most 
guarded manner, says she received her first clear 
information on sex subjects at about ten years of 
age, from a passing butcher boy, to whom she had 
never spoken in her life, who never spoke to her 
again, but who flung this information at her in sheer 
wantonness. The nervous shock which this informa- 
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tion—conveyed in most brutal terms— caused 
vividly recalled to thisday. The element of tr 
which it contained, coming upon a mind beginning 
awaken, came as a lightning flash of revelation; 1 
misleading coating of obscenity in which it y 
wrapped was discarded only when maturity brou, 
truth. But what she most deplored was that t 
very secrecy with which such matters were habitua 
dealt with before her in her home built up for ye: 
a barrier of deceit between herself and those wi 
whom she should have been in the fullest confide: 
Yet this was one of the rare instances in whic! 
grapes were gathered from thistles, for it was t 
reflections and deductions gathered from this exper 
ence which endowed this woman with sufficient bra 
ery to enter, with her own offspring, upon a line of 
instruction whose beneficial moral effects afford he: 
to-day the liveliest gratification. 

When the writer’s children were about four a 
six respectively, an article appeared in the Are? 
advocating telling the truth to children as fast as 
their growing intelligence prompted them to ask 
questions. This article also gave an outline of how 
this might be done most judiciously. This, together 
with the experience which her friend had undergone, 
as stated above, was still undigested material when 
the first demand for information came from her own 
children. The child who inquired was by this time 
just five years old. It took fully five minutes of re- 
flection and prayer for courage before the writer 
could make up her mind to take a plunge in a direc- 
tion so entirely opposed to every principle upon which 
she had herself been brought up. But she has never 
ceased to thank heaven that the courage was given 
her to enter on a course which she does not now ex- 
pect to abandon until the moment when she hears her 
sons promise to love and cherish the women who give 
themselves into their keeping. For four-fifths, it 
has been said, of the physical disabilities from which 
women suffer come from the ignorance or the vice of 
men. The writer is content to write it merely 
ignorance. 

So that, in the question as to the exact time at 
which it would be advisable to begin the teaching of 
sex hygiene in schools, the writer wishes to emphat- 
ically place what little weight this article may pos- 
sess on the side of those who advocate an early begin- 
ning. It is advisable because children’s minds are 
athirst for beautiful ideas, and the idea of maternity 
can be conveyed in a fashion which appeals to their 
highest impulses. The writer’s children listened 
with the same eagerness and tenderness that they 
displayed in hearing the story of the Cross. This 
early impression will not be readily displaced by any 
street obscenities. 

It ig much easier for any teacher to impart infor- 
mation of this character before her listeners have 
begun to develop any marked sexual differences. To 
reserve this instruction until boys and girls enter 
high school is to withhold it entirely from that very 
class who, by the exigencies of their circumstances, 
are niore likely to encounter the temptations of the 
streets; less likely, too, to have parents sufficiently 
well educated to speak with any degree of authority 
on such matters. Preferably the writer would have 
all such instruction given by mothers alone, but she 
is willing to concede that there are many unfit to 
handle the matter in any adequate way. But herein 
is offered the suggestion that, at the mothers’ clubs 
held in connection with schools in some cities and 
towns, the mothers themselves might be instructed 
by those competent to do so, that there may be in the 
largest degree co-operation between the mother and 
the teacher. 

As to the objectionable book. How shall one ac- 
curately define which are objectionable books? ‘‘Les 
Miserables”’ is a magnificent work, largely expositive 
of the most admirable virtues; yet it deals in very 
plain terms with conditions of depravity. Even that 
very Book which contains all the wisdom of the ages, 
if written by a modern writer and placed on local dis- 
play counters, would cause a thrill of horror to many 
nervous mothers. Therein, in-very plain language, 
is very plain evidence that sex depravity has existed 
side by side with very great virtues as long as the 
world has turned upon its axis. Many of the con- 
demned books of to-day contain great moral and social 
truths. Secure in her methods of combating the evils 
they contain, the writer can see in them only tha‘ 
discontent, restlessness and agitation which have 
preceded by years all great reforms. And she be- 
lieves that out of this revelation of the inmost 
grudges of men and women will come eventually 4 
better understanding of what each demands and 4 
purified relationship. 

But in the meantime, the best safeguard for our 
children, reading this style of literature and perhaps 
in their young impressionableness believing that \ 
lent passion is love’s highest expression, will lic 
the knowledge that they are to be at liberty to 
cuss such problems with those whose personal ex) 
ences in other affairs have been the accepted stan’*! 
of wisdom, and the assurance that those who 
speak from the fullness of maturer years are reac) 
accord such information as any boy or girl may so! '°'' 
—without being suspected of moral turpitude 
questions upon which it is beginning to be rea! 
hang the highest moral benefits for humanity. 
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LESLIE’S 


t'ow a Business Was Doubled 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKI 


in 


Six Months 


sh a Man’s Personality, Poetry, Popular Prices, Parties and Prizes 


By CHALMERS 


VERY town there is some one 
siness man—or retail merchant 
o is more popular than the others. 
pularity is never accidental. A 
| store, lots of business and more 
yming back every day never just 
There’s a reason when people 
man their patronage. 
in the town of Newark, O., 
Ryan is the ‘‘popular’’ merchant 
place. His store is a bright 
the public square, which is the 
yard of that community. His 
as a “‘red front’’ and is quickly 
zed from the north, east or west 
f the square. 


LOWELL 


It is conspicuous | 


ne because of the ‘‘red front,’’ | 
cause it is a popular shopping | 


Colonel Ryan’s story is one of an 
lay opportunity. He doubled his 
business because he gave his business 
id 13 applications of his personality, 
his poetry, public parties, popular prices 
and prize contests, which took the town 
by the ear and led it to his store. 
Now, to begin with, Colonel Ryan’s 
personality is an asset. He has all the 
avoirdupois, pomposity, graciousness, 


radiant good-humor, well-fedness and 
beaming countenance of J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford; but his methods are the other 
extreme. He is ‘‘absolutely on the 
square, in dealings as well as in loca- 
as he sings in his poetry. 

Ryan, the poet-storekeeper, is a 
friend of the people; he boosts for the 
jleasure of the townspeople, and his 
effervescing optimism and contagious 
smile have the weather man outclassed. 
[here are 313 days of sunshine in and 
around this store; there would be more 
except for Sundays. 

For several years the colonel operated 
a meat market on the north side of the 
square. His was the only store of its 
kind in that location. The north side | 
had, by the custom of early generations, 
been considered the place for jewelry | 
stores, banks, drug stores and business 
of that sort. Years and years ago the 
town people had formed the habit of 
going to the south side for groceries, 
meats and the necessities of life. It 
was a habit inherited by the present 
generation and it seemed that it could 
not be broken. Ail was not rosy for the 
colonel. He was battling against a cus- 
tom that was as old as the town itself. 
But he held out all the while, smiling 
his perpetual smile, advertising along 
the lines of physical entertainment, 
such as feasts for the town people, pig 
races around the square, guinea-fowl 
flys and various kinds of unique parties 
to which the entire public was invited 
and came. 

He had a low rental, did not deliver 
goods and sold for cash. Here, again, 
he was battling against a stone wall of 
custom. People of a factory town, look- 
ing forward to the monthly pay-roll, 
were not in the habit of paying cash. 
The colonel had his nerve to even at- 
tempt to sell for cash, when the people 
had been taught from the cradle to the 
grave to buy on ‘‘tick.’’ Then, too, the 
idea of not delivering goods was against 
the colonel. All the other storekeepers 
maintained the time-scarred custom of 
hiring boys to punish tired delivery 
horses. The people who bought of his 
wares carried them home. And in face 
of all this opposition of hereditary buy- 
ing on credit, making people deliver 
their own goods, and being away from | 
the grocers’ row, the colonel’s radiant, 
glowing, smiling, winning physique and 
Popular slogan that ‘‘When you buy 
goods here you only pay for your own, | 
a3 We have no bad accounts to make up 
for,” enabled him to do a fair business. | 

Then one day he saw an opportunity 


9 
tion, 


on the south side of the square. So he 
moved, paid more rent, painted his store | 
front a brilliant red, opened a grocery | 
department, took off his coat, wrote 
poetry, made a more alluring display of | 
his pervetual joviality, executed a lot of | 
new crowd-getting contests and enter- 
‘ained the publie at a clever series of | 
part and incidentally doubled his | 
business in six months’ time. | 


One of the first things the colonel did | 
vhen he got into his new home was to | 
end out an invitation in rhyme to his! 


PANCOAST 


‘‘watermelon feast,’’ held on Labor 
Day. Under his trade-mark of a crow 
ing rooster, the colonel-poet of local 
renown sang these words to the people 
of the town: 


“Come join my watermelon party 
It takes place on Labor Day, 
So all come and eat my melons 
For they drive all care away 
“Melons for everybody, 
Melons for the young and the old, 
Ripe melons, thin rind and rich red core 
And the whole lot icy cold. 
“No matter if things look gloomy, 
And the whole world upside down, 
Be sure to be at Ryan’s party, 
When the melon’s passed around. 


“They make joyous men of grouches, 
They will cure all human ills, 

One slab of Ryan's melon, 
Is worth a peck of liver pills.’’ 


This poem was printed on small cards 
and thousands were mailed to the town 
people and farmers for miles around. 
Everybody responded to this optimistic 
call of the poet, and the watermelon 
feast was an event which was talked | 
about for days and weeks. 

On that eventful day, one thousand | 
ice-cold, good old Ohio watermelons 
were sliced and resliced for the crowds | 
of watermelon feasters. Several large 
wagons were arranged in the street in 
front of the store, and upon the center | 
wagon was placed a table and chairs. 
Here several employes of the store cut 
and served the melons. Then several 
local, silver-tongued orators delivered 
stirring addresses. This event was writ- 
ten up in the local papers and the names 
of all the speakers and parts of their 
speeches were given. 

The hundreds of people who feasted 
on the colonel’s ripe, juicy and succulent | 
watermelons decided that he had made 
about the highest record possible for de- 
lightful entertainment; but they were 
misjudging the colonel’s ability. Dur-| 
ing the watermelon feast he “ra 


that he proposed to go this event one 
better. The next number on his unique 
program was a pumpkin fair, during | 
which he would award cash prizes for| 
the champion pumpkins raised in that | 
county. Tweny dollars in cash and as 
much in desirable merchandise were 
offered as prizes for pumpkins, so that 
every grower in the county who desired 
to enter his pet pumpkins had a good, 
fair chance to win a prize. 

The pumpkins, after being judged and 
awarded the prizes, were placed in the 
hands of a master baker, who trans- 
formed them in 1911 styles of pumpkin 
pies, each one a chef-d’@uvre. These 
masterpieces were disposed of at an- 
other unique feast, which will be de- 
scribed a little further on. 

The subject of ‘‘pumpkin pies’’ 
awakened a richer poetic vein in the 
colonel. This time he took a more de- 
termined plunge into the realms of versi- 
fication and descanted delightfully on the 
virtues of the glorious pumpkin pie when 
taken internally. 

The colonel says that he does not write 
poetry for pleasure, but strictly for 
business. With him every line is ad- 
vertising. 

Of the pumpkin fair he sang this 
publicity song: 


“Did you attend my melon party, 
That was held on Labor Day, 

When scads of juicy melons 
Were slaughtered in the fray? 


“But if you were not present 
At that memorable event. 

You surely missed some eatin’— 
You should ‘have ought to went.’ 


“But never mind, here I come again, 
And announce with trumpet’s blare 

‘For the first twelve days of October 
I'll hold a Pumpkin Fair !’ 


“Now, on any frosty morning, 
Just take a look around, 

For you may have the ‘champeen’ pumpkin 
A-growing on your ground. 


“Bring in said mammoth pumpkin 
And enter in the race, 
At UNION MARKET COMPANY, 
RED FRONT, SOUTH PARK PLACE. 


(Continued on page 392.) 
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PIPEOLOGY 
Away back, somewhere 
this fellow’s great-grand- 
dad discovered the corncob 
jimmy pipe. Hecut a fat 
cobin haifand dug out the 
softdry centre. Then he 
bored a hole at the side 
close to the bottom, 
jammed in a short reed 
stem—and went fo it! 


Prince Albert hits the 
palate just as bully fine in 
the lowly corncob asin the 
costliest meerschaum. It 
isn’tthe pipe that makes 
the rea lsmoke, gentlemen, 
it's the tobacco! 
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Yes, sir, you can shake 


' P.A. out of the bushes! 


Shake it right out of the littlest store farthest back in the wilds— 
anywhere, everywhere, because Prince Albert is universal in its popu- 
larity—universally liked by men who know what a pipe smoke should 
be: hence, sold universally throughout America. 

5c in the toppy 
red bags; 10c 
tidy red tins; 
pound and half- 
pound humidors. 


Here’s the idea: No matter where you are 
you don’t have to go short on your favorite 
brand for an hour! That’s some fine thing 
when you get chummy with a jimmy pipe 
tuned up with the one tobacco that won’t, that 
can’t, bite your tongue, because the bite’s cut 
out by a patented process. Get that ?—Just 
you say to Mr. Dealer: “S’more 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke’’ 


_ | 
PRINGE ALBERT 


Start shaking the bushes while the sun’s out! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





























Folks Who Have 
Pet Corns 


Millions of corns are kept growing for 

—— years. Think of it— 
painful corns. 

Folks pare them oc- 
casionally—take off 
the top layer. Then 
let them keep on 
growing. 

Or they doctor them 
in some old-time in- 
effective way. 

Millions of 
take 


with a little Blue-jay plaster. The pain 
stops at once. Then the B & B wax— 
a famous chemist’s invention—gently 
undermines the corn. In two days it 
all comes out. 

No pain, no soreness, no discomfort 
whatever. 

A million corns monthly are removed 
in that way. Perhaps a million others 
are simply pared and kept. 

Which, in your opinion, is the wise 
way to treat corns? Try the new way 
and see. 


others 
out their corns 
A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 























Always Everywhere 


Apollinart 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 





In answering advertisements please mention “* Lesile’s Weekly.”* 
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The Tailor is Proud of that Suit || 



























EGO SERGE He || 


is an inspiration to the tailor. 


es to work with it because Oswego has the beauty, || 
the drape and the hang to accentuate the effect of 
and skilful tailoring And he knows the intrinsic quality of 


make the 


look 


cloth ts there to 


suit stand up and well 


through long wear. 


OSHHHEGO 


; a true style-fabric, a thorough- 
bred serge for the man who cares 
\ distinctive rich blue; Fall and 
W inter weicht 


yard and every ounce 


16 ounces to the 
wool 
style-fabric for Fall 


is WASHINGTON 
Unhnished Worsted. A 


pure 


\nother 
and Winter 
1789 





cloth that shows its quality and 
tailors splendidly. 

Ask your tailor or clothier to show you 
OSWEGO SERGE an WASHINGTON 
1789. They are featured by good istom 
tailors and may be had also in high-grade 
ready-to-wear lits. If you ca t find 


n, se is check or money-orcer for quantity required ( ards for 
ma suit), at $3.25 per yard for Washington 1789, ; 0 for 
tin te dae i ull see that you are supplied ough regular 
el e do not sell at retail. | 
Wm M Wood. President. 
gency: American Woolen Company of New York 


American Woolen B 
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How a Business 


WSP 








17, 1912 


Was Doubled in 


Six Months 


(Continued from page 391.) | 


“Now, 


It makes me think of pie 


when | write of pumpkin 


Deep feeling permeates my soul 
And tears come in my ey¢ 
“For no bard of the days of yore, 


Or of this, the modern time, 
Has justice done to the pumpkin pi« 


In words of prose or rhyme. 


“So some fine day, 
And the 
I’il write 


when full of pie 
muse is working strong, 
an ode to the ‘pumpkin pie’ 


That will live in voice and song 


The 


cess. 


pumpkin fair a great suc- 
There were several hundred big, 
luscious pumpkins, ranging in weight 
from twenty-two and one-half to eighty- 
awaiting to be judged. 


was 


five pounds, 


There were eight hundred guesses made 


on the weights of the 


|of the colonel’s poem, 








aa 
From the P: 
C. Everett 


Clergymen, 


Home Billiard Tabl 


is ready for you 


Dept. Q 





Clergymen, Physicians, Educators Say—“Play Billiards!” 


The high opinion won by billiards as an ideal game for young people is shown by the many 
Y. M. C. A. Branches, Institutional Churches and Church Clubs which maintain Billiard Rooms. 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet”—Free 


Beautiful color-illustrated book showing all styles Brusewiek 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Play Billiards at Home! 


The Famous Brunswick Billiard Tables— 


Home-Sizes, Attractive Prices, Easy Terms 
Multiply the attractions and delights of home by pro- | | 


viding a beautiful Brunswick Home Billiard Table on which all can 
play real billiards! P ractically the same in playi ing qualities as our 
larger sizes used in exclusive “ Millionaires’ Clubs.”’ 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables 


World’s finest home billiard tables. Genuine mahogany, inlaid 
design, highly finished. Celebrated Baby Monarch Cushions. Ver- 
mont Slate Bed. Concealed drawer holds Complete Playing Outfit. 
Also various styles instantly convertible from Billiard Table to 
Davenport, Dining or, Library Table. Complete Playing Outfit 
free with each table. 


sinting by 
Johnson 


Physicians and famous Educators are strong advocates of billiards. 





es, with special prices and full details of Easy Purchase I 


W rite while you have our address. 





The Brunswick ‘‘Baby Grand’”’ 


324-328 S. Wabash Ave. Home Billiard Table [44] 


Chicago 








Do 





HY not be a cartoonist ? 
Book a real help. 
one with a 
good deal of ps. experimenting. The Zim Book has many short cuts that you 
would never think of. 
ed half-tone—it will explain every step of the way and it is yours for just $1.00, 


THE ZIM BOOK, Room No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York 


You Like To Draw? 


There’s money in it. You'll find the Zim 
It's rull of practical yo pemillia s that 
talent for drawing can turn into real money. You'll save a 


It will help you from arough penciled sketch to the finish- 
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ITH YOUR L/BRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST”’’ py Over Fifty Thousand Users 
N ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 

duction sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional 
Bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line 
of manufacture. Book sections have non-binding, disappearing 
glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. Write for New 
Catalogue No. 111. 
J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
s mu fou turers of Sectional Rookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Offiee, Flatiron Bidg., N.Y. City. 





IT FITS 
ANY SPACE 


| 


|entered in the prize contests. 


various pumpkins. 
All these results, with the names of the 
prize winners, were published in the 
local newspapers. One of the 
for the colonel’s advertising success is 
the willingness to mention as many 
names as possible in connection with 
each event. 

It will be observed, 


reasons 


last verse 
promises 


in the 
that he 
to write an ode to the pumpkin pie some 
fine day, when full of pie and the muse 
was working strong. That day even- 
tually arrived, because, no sooner had 
the hearts of his patrons been gladdened 
by the awarding of the prizes for pump- 
kins, than he broke with this 
Thanksgiving Day pumpkin pie poem: 


loose 


“The muse awakes within me, 
So just listen to me goit, 
For ’tis my firm and fond belief 
That I’m the ‘champeen’ pumpkin poet. 


““Now I have a ton of pumpkins 
That took prizes at my Fair; 
I'll give pies away Thanksgiving Day, 


So all of you be there 


one of the 


|hopeless invalid of New York, 


The list of prizes was mac: 
enough to maintain interest, 

The colonel’s only excuse for e1 
ing these that the cor 
tion of pumpkin pies and prize c 
to the human heart, a: 
cause of this apparent weakness 
man nature the has secur 
publicity at cost. He attr 
his success to looking after detai 
fully and closely, 


schemes is 


gets close 


colonel 


small 


so that no one w 


offended. ‘Keep evervbody } 
everybody glad, and you’ll ney 
complainin’ that business is ba g 


storekeepe r-poet "3 


rhymes. 

The colonel’s Thanksgiving D ‘ 
feast was his most successful tr y 
event. He gives the pumpkin pie 


credit for winning the 
**The pumpkin pie poem di 


crowds t 


store. 


This classic on the ‘‘queen of pastries” 
won the hearts of the people ol at 
community, and to show their regard 
they took off their hats to the mar he 


could so write of the pumpkin pie that 
one could fairly taste it before seeing jt 

and immediately they displayed their 
appreciation by giving the colonel their 
trade. 


Two Views of Suffering 
THE same paper and on the same 
page where appeared the plea ofa 
hopeless invalid that the authori- 
ties end her sufferings by taking her 
life was the testimony of as great 
ferer to the sweetness of life. 
of Mrs. Sarah Harris, 


a suf- 
The plea 
a helpless and 
that her 
life might be ended and that it would be 
well if other invalids and 
were treated in the same manner has 
awakened world-wide sympathy. 

The have one’s life ended 
when suffering is most severe and when 
recovery is hopeless is contrary to the 


incurables 


desire to 


| natural instinct to hold on to life at any 


“*Besides dispensing pumpkin pies, | 
It’s this to you I'll say: 

‘There'll be lots o’ doin’s ’round my store 
On next Thanksgiving Day.’ 


“Oh, pumpkin pie like Mother made! 
To you my thoughts now soar. 
One piece of pie will make you sigh, 


And that sigh calls for more. 


“‘When I hear the turkeys calling, 
And Thanksgiving drawing nigh, 

There’s something in one’s system 
That calls for pumpkin pie. 


When things seemed dull and blue, 
A pumpkin pie would catch my eye, 
Then life took a brighter hue. 


“Many’s the time in my sweet young life, | 
| 
| 


*“*And when I got outside that pie, | ve : 
|the Christian faith in the 


That pie just settled down, 
And made me feel just like I look- 
‘The handsomest man in town.’ 


“Oh, friends, I could write forever 
On the virtures of pumpkin pie. 

I’ve got the best, you’ll eat with zest, 
Or I'll know the reason why. 


“Then meet me, good peopie, 
The last four days in November, 

When a ton of pumpkins are served in pies; 
It’s a day that you'll long remember.”’ 


On Thanksgiving Day a _ thousand 
pumpkin pies and barrels of sweet cider 
were given away to customers. These 


|pies were made from the pumpkins 


The pies 
were made from the colonel’s own re- 
ceipt and presented to his trade and 
friends for Thanksgiving dinner. Some 
of these pies were sent to New York 
City, others to friends in Virginia and 
various cities in the State of Ohio. 

Each purchase amounting to twenty- 
five cents or more entitled the customer 
to a guess on the number of seeds in the 
prize pumpkin for a cash prize. There 
were eight cash prizes given for the 
next nearest guesses. In order that a 
| large number of people might-be induced 
to come to the store and make a pur- 
chase, various merchandise prizes, rang- 
ing from a pumpkin pie to twenty-five 
pound of sugar, were given. The mer- 
chandise prizes were awarded for the 
most complete combination of letters 
drawn with each purchase for spelling 
the words ‘‘pumpkin pie.”’ 





all the letters provided in the contest 
had been drawn, which meant the colo- 
nel had sold a tremendous amount of 
goods. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘* Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


| years. 
|much as do the strongest persons, and 


A month before Thanksgiving nearly | 


cost. The publicity given the case has 
brought out counter statements from 
other helpless invalids who have suffered 
constantly, some for as long as fifty 
They say they want to live as 


express the opinion that possibly those 
who suffer most get most out of life, 
after all. 

The despair which prompts the help- 
less invalid to wish her life ended ap- 
peals to the sympathy of all, but the 
best feature of the incident is the strong 
expressions of other invalids who have 
voiced their love of life despite its un- 
ending suffering, and who from their 
beds of pain have struck the notes of 
cheerfulness and optimism, founded on 
future that 
never dies. 


Indian Day. 


NDIAN DAY is suggestive of an 
American holiday that should appeal 
to every lover of American history. 

Already we have holidays enough, if, 
indeed, not too many. But to the red 
man we have not yet done justice. This 
broad land was. once his own. No peo- 
ple loved native land more than he loved 
the forests and hills and streams of the 
American continent. It was inevitable, 
before the irresistible coming of the 
white man, the Indian should give way; 
but in the process he has not always 
had fair treatment. Glaring defects of 
character he may have had, but these 
were more than offset by noble qualities. 
These have never been brought out as 
they might he, and it has been a contin- 


ual fight to secure for the red man even 
the measure of justice he has enjoyed. 
The annual Indian conference at Lake 


Mohonk, New York, fosters this spirit 


of justice toward the more than « quar- 
ter of million Indian Americans still 
left: but a national Indian holida vuld 
afford opportunity for a nation-wide 


consideration of his rights and eds, 
and, by calling attention to Ind us- 
toms and habits, would stimulate ‘te! 
est as nothing else might in out oor 


life. In some States October h is 
| observed as Columbus Day, but t' "ew 
holiday has had a halting recep' and 
gives no promise of ever becorn "g # 
popular national celebration. |.‘ !et 
October 12th become known a: ner- 
ican Indian Day, and the boom « ter- 
est in its observance would be tan- 


taneous and lasting. 
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New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
! y i , in 
Comes also in pen knife 


r lad purse. $2.50 up 


New Parker Disappearing Clip 





like a drowning man, but 
when you write. 
l t iler doesn’t sell Parker 
his name We'll send 
> catalog an ad fll your 
! t. If hed 
er et one i 
tr e it 10 days. 
If it should leak or not 
be it you expected, 
ta t back Dealer 
W ickly refund. 
Not like ¢ setting 
a Parker t day 





PARKER PEN COMPANY 


65 Mill Street Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office 


Ramoh Gems 
4 Look and Wear 


Like ~ \ 


: > \/ 
Diamonds 
ids @ 


J A Marvelous 


Synthetic Gem 


Not Imitatio 

 —the greatest triumphof theelectric 

furnace. Witleut ginss—etands filing, fire and acid 
tests like a diamond—guaranteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil or backing—their 
brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the 
cost of a diamond. These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U.S. Your money 








cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 
M4 Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel 
Book—yours for the asking. 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
644 LE an, St. Louis, Me. 
















Write for a 
Sample Cake 


4 For 2c. we'll send 
you a sample of 


JERGENS 
VioletGlycerine Soap 


enough for a week. In 
crystal clear soap we 

caught the real fragrance of 
fresh violets. Write today for 
your sample. Address 

The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Dept. LU, Spring Grove Av, 
Cincinnati, 0, 
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‘The Publi 


THE WORLD IS GROWING BETTER 


Ralph M. Easely, Chairman Executive Council 
National Civic Federation. 


W I 


HE Playground and Recreation So- 
ciety of America and other recre- 
ation movements are assisting in 

the development of children’s play- 
grounds in parks and schools and are 
bringing health and good cheer to con- 
gested centers. The Association for 
Labor Legislation is working jointly 
with the American Medical Association 
to safeguard wage-earners against occu- 
pational diseases. The Amgrican Bank- 
ers’ Association is organizing a move- 
ment to help the farmers of the country 
develop idle land in the effort to de- 
crease the of living. There are 
the movement to suppress the social 
evil, known as the Federation of Sex 
Hygiene; the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
with its wonderfully comprehensive and 
successful efforts in fighting the great 
white plague; the Red Cross Society, 
which, in addition to relieving distress 


cost 


in great disasters, has fostered with 
marked success annual competitive 
drills of ‘‘first aid’’ crews from the 


Boy Scouts of America, in- 
culeating patriotism and good citizen- 
ship; the National Consumers’ League, 
the New York Museum of Safety and 
Sanitation, 
izations and 
human betterment 
to mention by title. 


mines; the 


devoted to 
even 


movements 


too numerous 


NO TIME FOR HANDSPRINGS 


State Senator Brackett, of New York 


S IT true that to insist that the 
march forward must be orderly, 
with step beating to the music of 

|the Union, and all the time within hear- 

ing distance of the Constitution, is re- 
actionary? Must it be considered that 
to constitute real advance every move- 
ment must be a handspring or a somer- 
sault? I cannot think any of these 
things. It may seem otherwise to some 
and for the moment; but when the great 


sober 


tutes real progress, as it will be touched, 
the clown and the harlequin will be 
brushed aside, the self-seeker will be 
|retired. The gospel of hate and envy 
will be discarded. We believe in the 
| gospel of thoughtfulness. If the admoni- 
tion is to strive mightily, it is, also, to 
| prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good. 





WIPE OUT WHITE SLAVERY. 
Professor H. A, Kelly, of Johns Hopkins 
niversity. 

AM ABSOLUTELY convinced that 

the fault for this traffic in women 

lies with the people at large. More 
than to anything else it is due to the 
indifference of the public and of the 
churches. The evil could be definitely 
wiped out by men and women of high 
character who go into the crusade 
against white slavery as a life work. 
Unless the churches take hold, the work 
cannot be done. Social workers must 
drive the church out of its comfortable, 
clublike rooms and its self-contentment. 
The church must be recalled to its real 
work among the poor of the city, and 
then we must all join hands together— 
the churchman, the scientist and the 
social worker—and the purity of our 
lives is assured. 


SHALL WE RUN AFTER NEW GODS? 
















“ZIPP—It Lights” 


The Magic Household Lighter 


No matches—a bright flame. Thousands 
of lights without refilling. A truly remark- 
able opportunity for Agents to make money 
fast. Write today. 
Every housewife will want one the minute she 
sees it, Sent postpaid on re ecetnt of price 


Ne movrsas SALES CO., Sole Manafactarers 
6 High 8t., Waltham, Mass. 





25c! 











ow J. Adam meee. Former Congressman 
om Minnesota. 
HALL we discard and denounce 


Christianity and grope in darkness 

for some other moral code because, 
|after two thousand years of its teach- 
ing, there is still evil in the world, or 
may we fairly conclude that its philoso- 
phy is final? Shall we denounce and 
|abandon our marriage system because 
| perhaps one marriage in ten results un- 
| happily and some folk demand a trans- 
fer check with a marriage license, or 
may we not, after all, conclude that the 
union of dne man to one woman is best? 
Shall we overthrow representative gov- 
ernment because all is not well with us, 
|or may we not fairly believe from the 
study of human history that representa- 
tive government is the ultimate in the 
control and guidance of a great, free 
| people? Shall we denounce protection 
and declare it unconstitutional because, 
perchance, a single schedule of the tariff 
bill is not perfect, or ought we not 





and hundreds of other organ- 


sense of the people is touched | 
with an understanding of what consti-| 


‘the birds are reared 


NEWSPAPER, OCTOBER 


ic Forum 


rather to correct the specific wrong and 


preserve the principle on which the 
higher standard of living among our 
people is largely based? 
NO MEAT ON THE TABLE. 
Professor Max Rubner, University of Rouen | 


marked difference in the cuisine of 
the working classes, of the middle 
and of the so-called upper 
classes. The middle-class meal in the 
past was always distinguished by the 
quantity of relatively cheap foods rather 
than by the quality or variety. Until} 
quite recently meat was an unknown 
visitor at the workingman’s table; but 
with the increase of urban population 
and the growth of the initiative spirit, 
the workingman now has come gradually | 
to insist on meat, not because it is 
needed or performs an indispensable 
food function, but because it is a mark 
of prosperity. Not to have meat on 
one’s table at all is regarded by him as 
a confession of poverty; to have it often | 
is a badge of wealth. | 


ia GERMANY there has long been a 


classes 


Ducks for Dollars. 


(Continued from page 386.) 


picking these myriads of ducks, although 
various devices have been experimented 


with. One which is on| 


has been tried 
the principle of a vacuum cleaner. The | 
best duck feathers, however, are hand 


picked, and there is a market for all | 
that can be produced. They stuff the | 
feather beds of New England and the| 
sofa pillows of New York City. There | 
is a chance for some Burbank of the | 
duck industry to fill a long-felt want by | 
evolving a duck that can be plucked | 
alive and will grow crop after crop of 
feathers. This is one of the unrealized | 
dreams of the duck farmer. 
There are so many wild ducks down on 
Long Island that there are wild duck 
farms there also. The discovery was | 
made in England a few years ago that 
the wild duck could be preserved and | 
made abundant for sport and for profit | 
by the hand-rearing process which had 
been adopted with pheasants and other 
game. As a result, wild duck farms 
have sprung up not only on Long Island, 
but in New Jersey and elsewhere. 
These splendid wild food birds are now | 
becoming abundant and cheap in the | 
American markets from the last of 
August until the first of February. 
The process of raising wild ducks is | 
somewhat different. The wild ducks | 
lay their eggs on the ground in the well- 


wired nesting fields, where they are} 
protected from vermin of all sorts. The | 
eggs are gathered every day and put| 


under barnyard hens for hatching or else | 
are hatched in incubators. The ducks | 
persist in laying when their eggs are | 
stolen, and therefore one duck produces 
many times the number of young, where | 
by hand, that it| 
would produce in a wild state. The wild | 
ducks, when they are hatched, are reared 
in practically the same way as the tame | 
ones. They are fed regularly, and even 
when in the open become so much accus- 
tomed to those who look after them} 
that they are very tame and make no 
attempt to fly away. They are fonder | 
of woodland along the shores of streams 
or ponds where they live than the tame 
ducks are, but there is little, if any, 
more trouble in growing them for mar- | 
ket. The only difficulty thus far has | 
been in getting a sufficient supply of | 
eggs, although the number of wild ducks 
that have been domesticated—mallard, 
teal, canvasback and the rest—is con- 
tinually increasing. Many persons pre- 
fer the meat of the wild duck to that of 
the tame variety and in some markets 
they command a higher price. These 
commercial duck farms of both varieties 
have become a great industry by them- 
selves. Pound for pound of meat, the 
duck, wild or tame, is cheaper than 
beef, and it is said by enthusiastic duck 
farmers that these fowl have become 
already an important factor in reducing 
the cost of living in America. 

Duck farming is only inits infancy, as 
they say about growing businesses. Duck 
is coming to be called for more and more 
each day on the bills of fare, and asa 
result the demand must be met. 
in turn, 
can go ahead and expand without danger 
of ducks suddenly going out of fashion. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 


This, | 
assures the farmers that they | 
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No More 
Coffee 
Boiling 
The new food - drink 


makes things easy for the 
folks at home. 


Instant 
Postum 


is a new and delicious bev- 

It is regular Post- 
in concentrated 

form—nothing added. 


No Boiling Required 


erage. 
um but 


Stir a teaspoonful in a 
cup of hot water, add sugar 
and cream to taste, and 
your drink is ready. 


A 100-cup tin of Instant 
Postum costs 50c—1-2c 
per cup. Smaller tin 30c. 


Regular Postum—Large 
package (must be boiled 
15 minutes) 25c. 


If your grocer doesn’t 
have Instant Postum, send 
2-cent stamp to cover 
postage for 5-cup free 
sample. 


“ There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
| Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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ODD LOTS 


No. 36 


UT of town clients get the same 
attention as those who visit our 
offices in person. 


Their orders by mail or telegraph are 
executed without delay Cheir inquiries 
are answered with personal care the 
day the letter is received. 


same 




















































minimizes expe 


john Muir & 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Uptown Office—42d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 





Our cipher code insures privacy and 


ise in telegraphing 
Specialists In (: 


Odd Lots 


Send for Circular D—*'Odd Lots.” 


MAIN OFFICE—71 BROADWAY 








FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet 


Advantages of Fractional Lot 


Trading 


Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGI 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


884 Columbus Ave. 








(“The Bache Review” | 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
ested. 


Adviee to individual investors given on request. 














| 


Readers of _ | 


Leslie’s Weekly 


who have money to invest are at 
times confronted with the problem 
whom to consult with absolute 
confidence as to the advisability of 
purchasing safe securities, fit their 
peculiar requirements. 

We offer you an unusual direct, | 
personal investment service, built 
on years of experience and success 
in the investment market. Send 
for our booklet, entitled 


“Investment Insurance.” 


GEORGE H. Burr & Co. 


BANKERS 
14 Wall Street 


Rook Bldg. 
New York Chics m 


hicago 








We Believe 


P.W.BROOKS & CO. 





In public service bonds as a type 
of conservative investment. 
In the bonds we offer, because 
they have stood the test of a 
rigid examination. 
That at present we are offering 
public utility bonds, suited to 
the needs of the discriminating 
investor, who wants safety, mar- 
ketability and good yield. 

Ask for circular X. 139. 


115 Broadway, New York 
Boston. Philadelphia. 





Jasper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


S 


RATE 


D KLY NEWSP 


APER, 


OC 








Cc. G. HUTCHISON, DANIEL G. REID N. F. KEYSER, } 

An able financier and cashier One of our greatest captains o Ot Sedalia, Mo., secretary of | 
of First National Bank of Kan industry, who is said to be or the Missouri Bankers’ Associa | 
sas City, Missouri, who has a ganizing a $50,000,000 tobacco tion aod a man well known in 1} 
high ranking company banking circles. i 


| 





|every 








~ $100 BONDS 


Bonds vs. R. E. Mortgages 









W HEN you take a First Mortgage on Real 
Estate you receive 5% but will have to 
see that the mortgagee pays his taxes, water 
rent, insurance and keeps the property in good 
condition. That's trouble. Not so with bonds. 
You can buy them outright or on the Small 
Payment Plan. $5.00 or more down and 
the rest as you wish, weekly, monthly or any 


convenient time, and receive interest of 4% 
computed monthly, compounded quar- 
Many of the bonds listed on the N. Y. | 


to 6% 
terly. 
Stock Exchange. Write for List L-31. 

Se RR eo RRR A em 


& COMPA 


“The. Hundred Dollar Bond House> 


S2Williom St., New York» 





A Bond Secured Certificat 


is offered by us as an attractive investment for the | everybody hopes to profit. 








small investor. 


The certificates are secured by municipal bonds ‘ ; 
and cash deposited with a Trustee tosecure the pay- | and is being made to-day. 


ment, and to provide a fund for their redemption. 
= — in denominations of $100.00 or multiples 
ereof. 


Write for Booklet L. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


—— | heart, was willing to point out for them. 
e| 


Tennessee Mortgage & Investment Co. 


the fearful lesson these needless casual- | safe way in which to speculate.” 


] 
| 
NOTICE.—Subscribers to Lesuiz's Weekty at| Vienna and Berlin are often scenes of 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the intel al activity 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per sensat lona activity. : : ; 
annum, are placed on what is known as “ Jaspers} There is always a risk in speculation. | 
Preferred List,” entitling them to the early delivery | 3 ee es ee Mi ‘ ep 
of their papers and to answers in this column to That is why I have counseled my read- 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy to| ers to stick to 
Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by mail . , “ me ? EEE : sea 
or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit di- Yet I am constantly receiv Ing le tters 
rectly to the office of Leslie-Judge Company, in New | from those who say they are willing to 
York, and not through any subscription agency. No aa a m ws . ie 7 . ° .s 
additional charge is made for anewering questions, | take the risks of speculation if I will 
and all communications are treated confidentially. | only tell them how. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 3 . 3 ae yy . . 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. | If one must Spe ulate ’ he will find 
All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper”,| greater safety in buying dividend-pay- 
‘i Edi EB t's WREELY, 225 Fifth Ave., | - iy —_— 
ee ns CS Wes ident: securities, because they have more 
. ; ~— stability than non-dividend-payers and 
HAT is more precious than life? the dividends serve to meet the interest 
Yet what is sold more cheaply? | charges on the investment. 
People are risking the ir lives Some believe that the greater the 
day needlessly, foolishly and) risk, the greater the profit. They pre- 
sometimes idiotically. ; |sent as proof of this the large advances 
A rage for risk prevails and the chap-| sometimes made in purely speculative 
ter of deaths of those who take these | securities, on which fortunes were 
risks grows daily. Men drop from para-| quickly cleared by the lucky ones. We 
chutes to eternity, motor-cycle riders hear of the fortunes made, but not of 
are knocked to pieces, joy riders in| those that were lost. 
automobiles are ditched to death; but 


One reader asks if there is not ‘‘some 
Yes, 
ties teach seems lost upon a thoughtless provided one has the patience to hold 
world. We hear of but few of the fatal | is money in readiness for bargain days 
casualties. Countless others occur every | sych as panics always offer. Those who 
day, the result of risks equally fool- bought during the panic of 1907, when 
hardy. I urged my readers to buy, made an ex- 

Even the boys catch the spirit of the | traordinary profit—in some instances as | 
times in playing the game called ‘‘Fol-| much as-from three hundred to five hun- 
low the Leader.’’ A public official of dred per cent. They did this by holding 
Chicago says that many deaths from | securities bought at low prices until the 
drowning and from other accidental | advance two or three years afterward, 





rOBER 


investment securities. | 
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BONDS 


Hi] —the Bulwarks of | 
1 | ‘ 
| an Estate 4 
I | i 
| OUND, marketable Bonds are |} 
| Fa) the best securities you can | j 
| own, for your personal needs or to j 
| leave for those whose future de- 


pends upon you. The interest return 


dependable; they are easily negoti- a} 
able and available as collateral; F | 
their value is at all times assured. 


Illness, accident or death need 
cause no serious financial difficul- | 
ties if your funds are so invested, 
for your income continues undis- 
turbed and your principal is safe. 


provide these essential features; 
they pay a just rate of interest and 
are sold in denominations suited 
to large or small investor. 


le 
These Bonds are the direct obli- || 
gations of the American Real Estate qs 
Company and are based on its ex- |! 

tensive ownership of select New | 

York realty. For a quarter of a i 
century they have paid 6% interest ||| 

and matured principal at par, with- | /|/f 
out loss or delay, a record that has 18 
made them favorites in their field, H 


They are issued in these two 


on such Bonds is established and |)! i 


A-R-E Six’s, 6% Gold Bonds of ‘ I 
the American Real Estate Company, | 








attractive forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 


In denominations of $100, $500, 
$1000, $5000 and upward ; interest 
payable semi-annually. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


Purchasable by instalments of $25 
and upward and maturing $1000 
or more. 


Complete descriptive matter and map 
of New York City showing location of 
our properties will be sent if requested. 


PO DIDAVDI9ODIDIIIDDIII FOS PIFIGISISOISSIPAPDSPIAIAASIESOWAARAANOASE 


American Real (state Company 


Assets - - $24,134,240.39 
Capital and Surplus 2,011,587.35 


527 Fifth Avenue 
4 Room 587 New York 
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causes in that city are due to the need-| and then selling. Some of these fortu-| - 








|less risks of life that venturesome boys| nate ones are holding their cash safely 
|take. The stories are almost incredible. | jn hand, in the belief that the involve- 
|Read them in the newspapers almost | ments of the presidential election may 
every day. bring about another decided reaction, 


| A recent press dispatch told of a boy, |and then they will again become pur- | 
in Kingston, N. Y., who leaped out of | chasers. | 


a third-story window of a factory upon | 


|a bale of woolen goods, on a bet of one _ing business outlook, a bad break in the 
dollar that he could do it safely. The| stock market would be abnormal. Ad- 
dispatch says that he landed on the bale |verse features are the advancing rates | 
eye and injured tt 90 badly that te bad | trea the’ renone of wer te Boros cea 
ey ¢ ed it § adly thé e he es, the rumors of war in Europe and 
to go to an oculist to have it treated. | the spread of socialistic notions among | 
ee scypcy Macg = jump and paid | some of our legislators. There must be 

ve dollars to the oculist. something more than these to bring! 
| The Good Book tells its lessons in about panicky conditions. While the 
parables and I relate this incident to market may react and prices recede af- 
impress Upon my numerous readers once | ter election, they will certainly advance 
more the need of caution in making in-| again if the newly elected chief magis- 
vestments. I confess to surprise at the trate gives assurances of a conservative 
number of persons who yield to the administration, and it will be foolish | 


blandishments of those who promise ex- | for him not to do so, no matter to which | 
traordinary profits on a small invest-| party he may belong. 








With generous crops and an improv- 








S., Chicago: B. R. T. is a growing Roperty 


The Way To Wealth 


is undoubtedly the “Savings route.” 
But one’s savings may be made to yield 
better than 8% to 4%, without any add- 
ed risk. Standard, dividend - paying 
shares of Railroad and Industrial Cor- 
porations will net you over 6% and af- 
ford you also an opportunity to increase 
your principal through an advance in 
the securities market. Whether the 
amount you invest is great or small, you 
will do well to avail yourself of our 


Semi-Investment Plan 


By operating under it you can secure a 
high degree of safety, obtain larger re- 
turns on your money, and increase your 
capital by turriing it several times a 
year. Our Semi-Investment Plan is the 
best middle course between outright 
purchasing of stocks and risky specula- 
tion. Write for booklet. Dept. K. 


LEAVITT & GRANT 


Established 1903 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange, N. . 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








| ment. 
| It is a mistake to believe that only 
| the ignorant yield to the persuasive in- 
| fluences of those who play buneo games| N. Warren, Minn.: The Copper Crown of 
with the confiding public. I note that Arizona Mining Co. lost its lands through its 
in the estates of a great many wealthy | failure to do annual assessment work and the 
persons it is discovered after their death | stock is worthless. 
| that they were holders of worthless min- W., Jacksonville, Fla.: Chicago & Alton 
ing, oil and similar stocks. Perhaps | ©om. is controlled by the Clover Leaf. I see 
they bought these in their early days, little hope of the restoration of dividends under 
l hefore they knew better; but the fact | a es which are quite adverse to 
: struggling railways. 
that they were misled, smart as they W. S., Bryn Mawr, Pa.: The Con. Copper 
were, may Serve as an apology for those | Creek Mining Co. of Arizona was promoted 
in humbler walks of life who have be- 


in strong hands, but the stock cannot be called | - 
a gilt-edged investment. 











HE readers of Leslie’s have confidence 


in Leslie’s Financial Department. 
To this readers’ confidence is due the ¢ 


results advertisers receive. 


at 


Leslie’s holds and increases its advertising clic! 


tele—the most convincing proof of advert 
satisfaction. 


Leslie’s Weekly 


225 Fifth Av 
New York 


Circulation over 365,000 copies 











r , : by advertisements which promised ridiculous 
lieved in a quick road to wealth that) profits. The proposition will require a great 
|some stranger, in the goodness of his deal of money for its development. I do not 


look upon it with favor. 





Everybody likes to speculate and N,, Cleveland: Ohio Oil and Washington | 
Oil are subsidiaries of the old Standard Oil Co. | 
Money has : : 
nan mente tn Welt Wrest enceiiett and both have enjoyed a considerable advance. 
siege . 1'atlOns | On a reaction, they could be bought with safety 
; t is made | and also the stock of the Vacuum Oil Co. The 
and lost in every stock exchange public is just beginning to appreciate the value 


throughout the world. The speculative 


of the Standard Oil stocks and, as I predicted 
spirit in London is even stronger than | after the dissolution, are buying them freely. 


6 Preferred 


OOD properties and established earnings off 
G an exceptional margin of safety; expert ma 

ment and future possibilities, guaranteein: 
sistent growth; characterize the preferred stoc! 
the Public Utility Corporation which » 
offering. It represents a conservative tnvestme 
sessing security, marketability and yielding over © * 


Write today for “THE FACTS.” Sent grat 


Fuller & Co., 55 Wall Stre:t, 


New York C 


f 





|in New York, and the bourses of Paris, (Continued on page 395.) 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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VR DIGA I E ; (Continued from page 394.) 
69 : C. B. Q., Madison: I do not advise the pur 
chase of the Eucalyptus concern’s stock 
SIXES : Dorchester, Mass.: I think well of Atchison 
.YABLE THE 7a! \nonymous communications are not answered 
P., Waukon, Iowa: The loans offered by the 
N ST's ber i | firms you mentioned are well regarded, but are 
YTICE ISSUANCE not, strictly speaking, in the gilt-edged clas 
: D., Sparta Tenn Phe report of the Stand 
TAKE ADVANTAGE rd Motor Con. Co., of which the Hon. Lewis 
OF WESTERN j M. Nixon is pre sident, have been favorable 
, RATES OF INTEREST he company’s affairs ought to improve with 
j more prosperous conditions 
gistered ¢ with estor at time of z M., Kalamazoo, Mich Amer. Agri. Chem 
= Cr hge <= | Com., U. S. Smelt & Ref. Com., and National 
stion whe pr tects 4 by net assets of 3 Lead Com. are fairly attractive speculations. 
, 4 it 3 $e = | There seems to be a good deal of buying of the 
, literature including Free i last mentioned 
othe = ~ bin - wes : C. L., Brooklyn: U.S. Steel Com on a sharp 
: quarterly or P ‘ The''s. : | | reaction could be safely bought, though a de 
y date optional cate’s Magazine. cided reduction in the tariff would no doubt 
iffect it unfavorably Beth. Steel Com 
Tee REALTY SYNDICATE : 1S de« idedly speculative rhe Preferred is 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus $8,182,811.12 iS | eater and hetter. 
Syndicate Building = D., Tre nton, N. J Beyer & Co., the $100- 
' eemadioennomteined Gabtund, Colttomie 4 Bond House, 52 William Street, recommend a 


© bonds of railroads, 
and other corporations which they sell on a 
small-pay ment Pp jan. Write to them for their 


Manufacturing Stocks list ““L yu can make a selection to suit 


pond My 
A., Milwaukee: ould not advise the pur- 
Features That Make Them Attractive.) us pon er pores neg 
to Conservative Investors. 


MM number of $1 








chase of Atchison or St. Paul Com. ona a 


cellent properties and should do well in view of 


ae oo ee pea Ha enema, am the large crops along their route. 2. Atchi- 
exceptional degree, all the elements of a safe and | Son Pfd. pays at the rate of 5°% per year and 
ivestment ~ ore 6S 0: 
f the present-day large fortunes had their beginning , Allentown, The Victoria Chief prop- 
vag #2 roo Recah gg map poe osit ion was re ‘d during the remarkable 
i family affair.’” Now, however, they are rise in copper, when every copper mining propo- 
ind their merits =e better understood, with the result | sition was looked upon with favor. I am told 
De pone mn be ‘Solan. cnmeaenes ian ‘and that exploration of the property failed to dis- 


the Can get no 
quotation. 

S., Westerly, R. I.: Anglo-American Oil has 
had a decided advance. It is one of the subsid- 
iaries of the Standard Oil, all of which have 


risen rapidly of late. It would almost seem to 
Turner, Tucker & Co. ger baa ge - hewace Wihg U. S. L. & H. Pid 


looks better < resent, as it is more than earn- 
BOSTON NEW YORK oO etter at present, a ore 


‘ ing its dividends Ls -& > & . is 3 
24 Milk Street 111 Broadway | /"% it divi le nds. | 7 L. & H om. is a 
spec ulation for the patient holder. 


— Anxious, Portland, Me.: 1. A good public 
utility bond can be had to yield from 5 to 6 per 


marketability are the factors that have made them | close 

attractive to conservative investors, many of whom 
are substituting them for low yield securities. 

M iluable information regarding thes: 

t facts, useful for reference, wi 

October circular. Sent upon request. 


anticipated richness. 


| 
and many 
found in our 


ll be 














el. cent., or almost double what your savings bank 
Mining pays. If you buy from a well-established bond 
house, you are usually pretty safe. 2. P. W 


Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, New York, have 
issued an interesting circular for their custom- 
ers recommending certain public utility bonds. 
Write to them for their “Circular W. 139.” 
| R., Huntington, W. Va.: Atchison Com. 
| whenever it falls toward par looks attractive. 
| Pittsburgh Coal Pfd. sold a year ago at 78 and 
| approxim: iting that price looks like a safe pur- 
: ; chase. In the present condition of the market 
lc information. We are ip a position to Wl buyers should be cautious. The general dis 
proposition and offer our services for the | position is to wait until the outcome of the 


Information Bureau 


We offer banks, individual stock purchasers 
ind purchasers of mining properties a bu 
reau of information under the direction of 
J. R. Finlay, Mining Engineer 
We are absolutely independent 
no interest in the sale of stocks o1 promo 
tions. Our reports are based on the analy 
sis of official reports and other reliable pub 





and have 


protection of investors. We invite corre- jelection. On declines American Tobacco, 
spondence with those interested. Full ex- U. S. Snuff. and U. S. Cigars Co. would be 


planation of services on request, : 
attractive. 


H. D., Philadelphia: Texas Pacific is suffer- 
ing, like other railroads in that section, from 
the handicap of drastic legislation. With more 
liberal treatment it would be a good property. 
| I do not see how the market can show greater 


Mining Information Bureau 
HEATH STEELE, Manager 
52 William Street, New York City 

















strength following the election of an adminis- 
|}tration distinctly in favor of what you call 
tariff tinkering and trust busting.”” There 
are many who believe that whoever is elected 
should absolve himself from any such purpose. 
Chino, Duluth: The rise in Chino is due 
to manipulation and those who hold the stock 
will some day find this out. It is absurd that 
with a par value of $5 it should be selling at 
sucha price. It looks as if insiders were selling 
all that the market would take. 2. Sell your 
Chino and put proceeds in Anaconda or Utah 
Copper. 3. I think well of the Indiana Steel 
First Mortgage 5’s because of the guarantee 
ae hold from the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
New Haven: First mortgage bonds in 
Pa cate nn of $500 and $1,000, secured by 
improved property in the business district of 


a 


We own and offer Fit F irst Mort * 

gage Bonds in denominations of 
#500 and $1,000, secured by 
improved, income-producing, centrally 
located property in the business 
heart of Chicago. We recommend 
these securities to conservative in- 
vestors who seek the perfect uni ity 
of safety stability, income and conve 

Write for particulars and 

2467. 


cular 


MORTGAGE: ‘BOND BANKERS 


STRAUS BUILDING, __ CHICAGO. 








Chicago, have been sold for many years by 
S. W. Straus & Co., mortgage and bond 
brokers, Straus Building, Chicago. They net 





from 5% 6 to 6 per cent. and are fully desc tibed 
in “Circular 2466,” which you can get by 
writing to Straus & Co. for it. This firm 
makes it a practice to buy back its bonds on a 
small commission = its customers. 

S., New York: The magazine bonds to 
which you refer are wa secured under existing 
conditions because the magazine is well handled 
and profitable, but the business is highly com- 
petitive and such investments are not looked 
upon as gilt- edged. 2. A number of public 
utility securities of the best class can be had to 
yield from 5 to 6 per cent. It might be well to 
write to the parties making these offerings for 
their circulars of information, which you can 
examine at leisure. 

High Living, Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. Preferred 
industrial stocks and stocks of public utility 
corporations make a more libera! return than 
railroad bonds, such as you refer to. Some of 
these preferred stocks are very desirable and 
have been paying liberal dividends for years. 


OR RESULTS in 
investment advertising 
ue LESLIE'S 
You 


will reach more investors 


financial columns. 


with the same amount of 
space than from any other 
hnancial advertising me- 
cium. The particulars are 











ee Write to the parties who offer the 6 per cent. 

VC Pr te 
yours for the asking. cumulative preferred shares for the information 
they offer to send to all inquirers. This will 
——— give you the facts you ask for. Any mining 
= information bureau will give you the value of 


Y NE 


industrial | 


| 


| 


slender 10 point margin, though both are ex- | 
| ing to the 


WSPAPER, OC 


the mining stocks ir list if vill write 
ior it 

R., Huntington, W. Va.: 1 

President with radical notions regarding th« 
railways and the corporations 
edly lead to a break 
be assured if he will also demand a 
revision of the tariff without gis 


chance to adjust itself to new conditions. 2. | 


on yo you 


rhe election of 


vould undoubt 
Phis will 


5 ] 
radical 


in the market 


ing busines 


think well of Missouri Pacific around 4o for a 
long pull 3. If the improvement in the cop 
per market continues Anaconda will be bens 
fited 

S., West Roxbury, Mass I I do not have 
much faith in Boston curb stocks, « spec ially the 


low priced coppers but if they are 
right, and the copper market 
strength, you might have a chance for a fair 
speculation. Go to any well-established 

broker, tell him what you want to buy, and fix 
your price. If he can buy at a lower figure it is 
his business to do so to your advantage >», It 
would be wiser to select stocks of a higher grade 
and less risky 
| New York Real Estate, 
© per cent. gold bonds of the American Real 
Estate Co. are in denominations of $100 and 
upward. Interest is payable semi-annually 
and they run for ten years. The free map of 
the city of New York to which you refer is 
marked to show the location of the properties 
which the American Real Estate Company has 
acquired. Information regarding their bonds 
and a copy of the map can be obtained by writ 
American Real Estate Co., Room 58 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Bull, Cleveland, O.: 1. I do not see any 
thing in the outlook at present to justify a 
well sustained bull movement, but there are 
those who believe it will come after election | 
unless the contest shall be so close as to leave 
itto Congress to decide. 2. The 
investment ’’ plan of buying stocks is, as the 
term indicates, something between specula- 
tion and investment. A booklet on the sub- 
ject has been published by Leavitt & Grant, 
members Consolidated Stock Exchange, 55 
Broadway, New York. Write to them for a 
copy of it and mention Jasper. 

Quiet, St. Paul: The difference between a 
speculation and an investment is very clearly 
described in the October booklet issued by 


bought out 
maintains its 


Newark, N. J 


“ee 
semii- 


| Turner, Tucker & Co., bankers, Trinity Build 
ing, New York. This interesting booklet, 
which any of my readers can have without 


| 
| 
| 


charge by writing to Turner, Tucker & Co. 
it, says that the investor seeks first safety, se 

ond, the highest return, and third, a ready mar 
ketability, while the speculator “‘ pays more at 

tention to the profit he may obtain than to the 
intrinsic value of the security.’ It is obvious 
that the latter would be more likely to lose than 
the former; that is why I favor investment 
rather than speculation. 

Confidence, Terre Haute, Ind.: 1. If you 
have little knowledge about investment securi 
ties, you should be exceedingly cautious. 
Write to prominent bond houses for their free 
circulars of information, bond lists, ete. 
George H. Burr & Co., bankers, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, have issued an interesting booklet 
entitled “Investment Insurance.” A copy will 
be sent to any of my readers on application to 
them. 2. The decline in Manhattan Transit 
is probably due to the fact that the Long Acre 
Electric Light & Power Co., which it was said 
to own, has been purchased by other parties. 
I have always said that this was a highly specu- 
lative stock. Better take your profit and put 
the proceeds in something of a higher and 
more stable character. 

G. L., Denver, Col.: The Pond Creek 
Coal Co. stock is being promoted by shrewd 
parties who will undoubtedly advance it to 
make a profit for themselves. If you buy it as 
a speculation, therefore, I advise you not to 
wait for the last cent, but to take a satisfactory 
profit before the insiders do. To open an 
account with a broker, you simply make a de- 
posit with him on which he pays interest until 
the money is used to purchase such stocks as 
you may select. If you want to buy more than 
your deposit will pay for, the broker will charge 
interest on the money he advances. 3. Better 
buy five shares of each of the stocks rather than 
to put all your money into one. Beet Sugar 
Com., paying 5 per cent. and selling around 75, 
and Malt Pid., also paying dividends, selling 
around 66, at this writing, are among the 
cheaper dividend payers. Missouri Pacific 
might be held for a long pull, but it pays no 
dividends. 

Careful, Ottawa, Canada: 1. A number of 
very reputable banking firms and brokers offer 
bonds reasonably well secured that will net 
from 6 upward. Some of these are in denomi- 
nations of $100, but most of them are $500 and 
$1,000 bonds. Careful investors successfully 
follow the plan of writing to well-established 
houses for circulars and booklets of informa- 
tion. These are always accompanied by refer- 
ences which can readily be written to if one 
feels it necessary to do so. I know of many 
successful investors who have followed this 
plan most satisfactorily, and it has enabled 
them to get a much higher rate of interest than 
the savings banks pay. 2. The reason why 
Western and Southern securities offer a higher 
rate of interest is because money, where less 
plentiful, always commands higher rates. 
3. Yes, I know of a number of instances in which 





6 per cent. mortgage bonds proved to be very | 
satisfactory to the purchaser and were paid 
at maturity. 


New York, October 10, 1912. JASPER. 
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(COOPERS 


ee Us PAT. OFF 


BENNINGTON 


| Spring Needle Knib 
UNDERWEAR 


Made in the Hills of Vermont 


’n machines that are patented and controlled by us 


we make the machines that make the fabric. Pure 

a peculiar fabric and extraordinary workmanshi; 

nak r honest value that is appreciated by those 
are used to good things 








GOOPER'S 


New Closed Crotch Union Suits 
Mfrd ind Lik 973200 issued t 
Underwear ¢ 4 sha, Wis 

give absolute comfort. No open edges in the crotch, 

back and front openings independent of each other 

Impossible to gap or roll into uncomfortable folds in 

the crotch. To this add the Cooper “Spring-Needle” 

Knit Fabric, the Cooper quality of material, workman 

ship and finish, and you have the Union Suit that is a 

| revelation in comfort, fit, style and wear. 

| Co yper’s is made in two-piece suits also and both 


|} union and two-piece suits are made in the various 
weights, colors, sizes and styles. 


© Cooper 
Oct, 18, 1910.) 


Union Suits, 
Shirts and Draw 


$7.50 to $5.00 per suit 
ers $1.00 to $2.50 each garment. 

If you are particular about your underwear. try our 
pure wool garments this winter. $3.00 to $5 00 a suit 
(according to weight); they 

| are well worth the price. 
Dealers carrying good goods 
like to show them and rec- 
ommend them. 
Samples of Fabric and 
Booklet sent on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., 
A. J. Cooper, 


PAT Oct 16 192 





BENNINGTON, VT. 


President. 








Profitable Investment Offering 


Leading investment advertisers know from long ex- 


perience that Leslie’s will produce more results than 


any other national medium. This is an absolute indis 


putable fact. You can easily verify it, Send for the 


Leslie Prospectus 
ALLAN HOFFMAN, Advertising Manager, 
Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 











YOU WANT PROFITS 


As Well As Interest On 


Your Investments 


You should secure the October 
Issue of THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL S$ 


tains practical investment articles, 


‘TREET, because it con- 


by prominent authorities. 


*‘Politics—Their Influence on the Investment 
Market,’’ by Roger W. Babson, a leading 
statistician; ‘‘Investing for Profit,’’ by G. 
C. Selden, author of ‘‘What Makes the 
Market;” ‘‘What an Investor Should Know,”’ 
by, Frederick Lownhaupt, author of *‘in- 
vestment Bonds;’’ ‘‘Money For Crop Mov- 
ing—The Emergency Currency,” by Maurice 
L. Muhleman, Ex-Deputy Treasurer U. 

“How to Forecast Business Conditions,” 
by Lawrence Chamberlain, author of 
**Principles of Bond Investment;”’ *‘That 
Melon in Union Pacific,’? by Richard D. 
Wyckoff, author of ‘Studies in Stock 
Speculation,” etc.; ‘‘Notes on Office Trad- 
ing,”’ with other articles and regular depart- 
ments. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
238 U. S. Express Bldg., N. Y. 


1 enclose 25 cents in stamps or sil- 
ver for your October issue. 


ne Caer! Snanadosmnawesed . 
RSE Rar he Peet Pepe ya eet RARE. 
N. B. $1 bill will bring you the Mag- 
azine for four months. We will send 
you the October free. One good idea 
is worth $1. SEND IT NOW, 
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» of good character, in each cily 
and fown To ack as my 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


No pedaling, ¢ LVLVGSSuL ls 
other ob\ectio rK required 
Pretious calperience Unnecessary 


alerfere 













aable nO 


Dufies need not, at First, 


Wilk your present emp OyMANK 
‘ \ 


€ R MAROEN PRES 
| eae 
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L will assist the right 

| man fo Gecome indelveadent for lite 
VE you are making less than $2400 a Year 
and are tru atworthy and suff cvently 


if 


}ambilious fo learn and become Compucn 





i fo handle m y bus- = on 
| n . = ») 
IESE WL YOU ViCir } 
weite me ax once for | f “sf 5 | le —_ 


Sul ars eCicul ars, my 


oank references, etc. 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres. j | 
Nat’lCo-OperativeRealtyCo. ee 
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U 71 Marden Bldg. 
Washington D-¢ 
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enuine Diamonds $35 up 
Send me $1.00 and let me express you this magni- 
ficently beautiful, brilliant, blue-white, perfect cut 
guaranteed enuine Diamond, set in 14 Karat Gol 
"Tigony” ounting for Ladies, or “‘Belcher’’ for 
Gentlemen, Examine it critically, and if satisfied 
with its rare beauty, pay Express Agent $4.00 and 
and weak, “Rend the ring; t then pay me balance at rate $1 per 
REI Send for Catalog. 
Importer, 
4 Olive Street. St. Louis, Mo. 


BLISHED 1674 


AGENTS™-Big Money 


Go after the ig! orders 




















m have a complete line of silver 
} mesh bags, fobs, stick pins, cuff 
buttons, hat pins, rings, neck- 
laces, rosaries, watches, table sil- 
verware, silk hosiery, neckties, 
books, pictures, and a complete 
line of the very latest toys. A 
regular department store choice. 

Big profits in this line. The 


ness. Write today for hand- 
some outfit to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. COMPANY, 1414 Home St., Dayton, O. 

















$0. 000 offered for certain inven 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 


__ 4044P. Street, Washington, D. C. 
Learn at Home 


Graduate correspondence 
students most successful at 
bar exams. Make your home 
a university. Course covers 
same ground as Harvard, 
Michigan and other big law 
colleges, y arantee to 
coach free students who fail 
to pass the bar exams. Scho- 
larships oo, only for 
text and postage. rite now. 


| American Corres. School of Law, 2417 Manhattan Bid., Chicago, 
——-_ 


“Yallery GEMS 
VALLEY 
See Them BEFORE Paying: 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires LOOK like Dia- 
monds, Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond tests So hard they easily 
Rr onge a file and will cut glass. bril- 
‘y genar anteed 2 vears, All mounted 
in 4K solid a. ‘Gasmond mountings, Will send you 
auy style ring, pin or stud for examination---all charges 
prepaid---no money in adwanee. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co. L719 Saks Bldg, Indianapolis, Indiana 








































. © 29 
I Teach Sign Painting 
SHOW CARD WRITING OR LETTERING 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field 
not overcrowded. My instruction is un- 
equalled, because practical, personal and 
thorough. Easy terms. Write for hand- 
some catalog 
CHAS. J, STRONG, Founder 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Department 112 Detroit, Mieh, 
“Oldest and largest school of its kind.’ 
Thoroughly equipped Residence School 


Do Your Teeth Drop? 


DENTAFFIX, a new, scientific discovery. Guaranteed to hold 
attificial plates firmly in place whether you eat, talk or cough. 
A cteamy, vegetable powder; pleasant and harmless. Nota 
cement, doesnot harden. DENTAFFIX means comfort, health 
and happiness to millions. Postpaid in plain wrapper, 50c ; 
stamps taken. Free sample for your name on a postal. 
Correspondence solicited from Dentists everywhere. 
The Hoffman Laboratories 
500 National Bank Bldg. Easton, Penna. 
Your money refunded at once if DENTAFFIX fails 














emer AGENTS 


clusive Control 

= Tourltosy and 100% PROFIT 
with name, address, 

Transparent Handled Novelty Knives *"".9°"\5..0""C: 
blem, etc., showing under the handle. Superior quality. Lightning 
sellers. We show you how to make $75 to $200 profit a month. 
Will give you permanent employment for years to come. A rare 
chance. Act quick. Write today for terms and special outfit offer, 

Knives with Candidates’ Pictures Now Ready 

Novelty Cutlery Co., 38 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 
showing 100 mechanical 


PATENT wn mar 


inventors and mechanics—and telling what is patentable, 
how to obtain patent or partner, etc Free on request 


CHAS. E. BROCK, 712 Eighth St., Wash., D.C. 
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,except in a job-lot way. 
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W hat’s the Matter With Girls? CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


By WINIFRED 


HE ARTICLE lately published in 
LESLIE’S on co-educational stand- 
ards of morality, giving a young 

man’s side of the matter, reminds me 
not of just that from a girl’s standpoint 
but the state of schoolboy and school- 
girl life in our town. Strange to say 
that, moving in and out as I do among 
the townspeople, I have to hear much of 
this from outsiders, who get it, it ap- 
from those well on the 
track. But I have no reason to doubt 
its truth, and may say that, in all my 
experience as newspaper woman, as 
lawyer’s clerk, as one familiar with the 
work of superintendent of the poor and | 
juvenile court lately come under juris- | 
diction of the probate court, the mate | 
of growing youth in so-called good fam- | 
ilies of the village has all regular de- | 
partments beaten when it comes to con- 
duct—for there is such lack of cause. | 

To save me from the wrath of my own | 
village, call the place St. David’s. It is 
as good as any name, for the conditions 
are typical of almost any town in the 
middle West, conditions not changing 
really with the size of the place. The 
object of these remarks can be taken 
either as schoolgirl or the same girl 
when she enters some form of public 
service in the same town. 

The average girl wants a Beau, wants 
attentions, even before old enough to 
have them. In one or two instances, 
where exceptionally well situated, she 
can, if lively enough, have much that is 
going. But if not well placed, she has, 
in my opinion, need to possess marked 
magnetism to make her principles go 
down with the boys. For the beaus she 
has to compete for are not always 
through school, seldom sent abroad in 
the country for advantages, and, if 
fairly upon their own feet, often take a 
fast turn. If a girl wants a ‘‘fellow 
home,’’ if she longs to be danced with 
at parties and suffers agonies at being a 
wallflower, she has to lower her stand- 
ards, or at least does lower them. For 
the bugaboo in any spirited girl’s mind 
is that she be *‘dull’’ and 
**poky.’’ None such in our town ever 
receives so much as an apple or a peach, 
So much I can 
positively vouch for, since I have been 
one of the so-called ‘‘poky’’ girls. Re- 
spect, lots of it, worlds of it; but no fun) 
to speak of. 

On the other hand, certain girls hurt | 
the cause of the other girls. The tele- 
phone girls put themselves in a danger- 
ous position by their dress. I have re- 
cently seen a young night operator sitting 
with her beau close at her side inside the 
railing, she clad in the scantiest sleeve- 
less thing allowed in public. She would 
have worn the same attire all day if on 
duty during those hours. I remember a 
very cold day, in the presence of head 
men and workmen who were removing 
and installing apparatus for a change of 
office, the operator wore the thinnest of 
shivering clothing. She had charms and 
was displaying [them. Now she is rap- | 
idly going to pieces, and, when such a 
thing becomes really obvious, St. David’s 
has no more patience than any other 
place. So the fault is not all with the 
boys—not at all! 

If her parents try to restrain her, she 
worries over the fear she may become 
an old maid, and finally quits telling 
her mother about the intimate things of 
her life. 

It is something worth the considera- 
tion of local organizations of women to | 
seek the remedy of this state of things. 
|The daughters or sons ‘of these women | 
are, when the weather permits, to be 


pears, inside 





considered 








|found in some one of the leafy retreats 


in which this village abounds, not neces- 


| sarily on wickedness bent, but just out 
nights, which they ought not to be. 


There are hospitable homes by the 
score here, but the habit of throwing 
them open has not been formed. One of 
the ways by which a city keeps hold of 
its youth might be made practicable. 
One can argue till black in the face that 
the principles of right should be enough. 
Where one sees a thoroughly respectable 
girl having all the fun going, there are | 


| a dozen who would not have any unless 


of fast or at least mannerless turn. 
Then there are boys whose mothers 
dread to have them go with girls, lest 
they be contaminated. So there it is 

a condition of things for which either | 
side may be blamed. Our school has 


| Chicago Cubs. 


GRAY 


furnished more than one scandal of late; 
local society could furnish many a one. 
I have a brother who draws the line at 
upright girls and keeps strictly to it. 
So do I know a girl who could not imag- 
ine anybody sinning. But an instance 
here or there does not make up the 


whole. 


The Old Fan Says: 
(Continued from page 384 

‘*Herman A. Metz, who was formerly 
city comptroller of New York, has pre- 
sented the Giamts with a new flag. The 
presentation was to have been a formal 
affair during the last game’ between the 
Cardinals and the New Yorks, but Mr. 
Metz became so interested in rooting 
during the game that he refused to stop 
the good work and make a speech. At 
a dinner given to the Giants after the 
close of the season of 1911, there was 
much discussion as to what should con- 
stitute a real baseball flag. The gift 
from the ex-comptroller seems to settle 
the question, as far as New York is con- 
cerned. The body of the flag is green, 
symbolical of the grass field. A diamond 
is outlined in white, with the name of 
the New York club on the left of the 


flag. It is not only a clever and appro- 


priate design, but presents a pre tty con- | 


trast in color. 

ite sige Bill’ Powell, 
of the Kansas City 
past season, has been 


the star pitcher 
Blues during the | 
drafted by the 
Powell, with a club that 
was anything but a shining star in the 
American Association, won twenty-seven 
and lost ten games. Bill has been in 
fast company before, and with the in- 
creased experience should be able to 
hold down a job with the Windy City 
outfit next year. Kansas City has also 
sent another player to the majors who 
appears destined to be a star. He is 
Charles ‘Dutch’ Stengel, with the Brook- 
lyn National League team. The news- 
papers hail him as one of the greatest 
sensations of the season. In the first 


game in which he played he made four | 


hits, walked ‘once and stole two bases. 
Since then he has batted like a veteran 
and is one of the fastest young fielders 
ever seen on the Brooklyn grounds. 
Owner Ebbets is trying to build up a 
real team to occupy his splendid new 
ball park next season, and_ perhaps 
Stengel will prove one of the mainstays 
of the regenerated and rejuvenated 
Superbas. 

‘“*Before going home, 
tell you, and with regret, that it now 
looks as if Danny Murphy, captain of 
the Athletics, will never be able to play 
ball again. It is said that the injury he 
received in Chicago, which caused water 
to gather on his knee, 
a stiff leg. He was a wonderful plaver, 
and Connie Mack has missed him sorely 
since his injury. If he plays no more, 
he will remain with his team in the 
capacity of a scout.’”’ 


George, I must 


A Joke and a Jolt. 


FEW years’ ago the following 
was one of the best jokes of the 
season: 


A farmer in Iowa had just gone to town and was 
ambling up the street feeling very much out of place 
when he tried to cross and was all but run down 
by an automobile. It was only by a quick squirm 
and aleap that he saved himself. But ndé sooner 
had he cleared thecar than a motorcycle was up- 
on him which gave him even a closer scrape. He 
stood looking after the motorcycle a moment and 
then scratched his head: 

“I don’t mind the auto so much but when it has a 
colt following I give clean up.” 


The joke has become passe in a couple 
of seasons, for the Iowa farmer is now 
in the automobile himself and some one 
else is doing the dodging. He now 
knows more about the automobile than 
the merchant who was running him 
down in 1908. There is no better in- 
dication of the prosperity of the times 
than the fact that there is one automo- 
bile for every fifty-seven inhabitants in 
Iowa. The greater per cent. of these 
belong to the farmers. 

The farmer who was laughed ata few 
years ago for not being able to cross the 
street is now rolling across on tires of 
air and ease, while the merchant who 
told the motor-colt story a season or two 
ago is hanging on the curbing, waiting 
for the procession to get by. 
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PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNI 
IDEAS WANTED. 


writing for paten 


MAN UPACTURER ARE 
procured through me 

with list 200 inventions wanted sent free 

services. I get patent or no fee. Advice 

| B. Owen, 14 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. ( 


“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBII IT! 
72-page treatise sent free upon request 
to invent and where to sell it Write toda 
Hill, 909 McLachlen Building, Washingt 


PATENTS setae FORTUNES FOR yot UR 
free booklets ll how; also what to ir 4 
business strictly fidential Write t 
Swift & Co., » 311 ith St., Washington, D. ( 





HELP WANTED 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDRE js of 
dollars have been made by successful writer WI 
PAY 50 per cent of profits if successful. Ser : 
original Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or 

Free Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 218, Wa D< 





SONG POEMS WANTED. 

ing songs. Past experience unnecess ary. 

poems or musi« Illustrated Book free H 

Music Publishing Co.., 638 G, Washington, D 

| AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY AND BECOME 
sales managers for our goods Fast offic os 

k ine profits. Particulars and sample free. ¢ D 

PenC ompanys Dept. 10, Baltimore, Md. ‘ 


BIG MONEY Wert 








U. S. GOVE RNMENT WANTS RAILWAY Mall 
Clerks — Carriers. $80.00 month. Ste: ' 
Examinations everywhere, Nov.6. Coa h 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-142, Roche 


ree 





REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT Ss 


INVE STIGATE THE F E RTIL BE mls E SI 
United States. Excellent a in Minnesota 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregor 
adjacent to Northern Pacific Ry. Stay in our own 
home country—near home markets—quick trans 
portation—close to good neighbors and good schools 
Free Government homestead land which you « 
prove up in three years; state land on easy tern 
deeded land at low prices and on crop payment plar 
Write quick for illustrated literature and informa. 
tion about low ~ omg Say what state most interest 
you. L. J. Bricker, Gen’! Immigration Agent 
Northern Pacific Bldg., Saint P: aul, , Minn. 


ILLINOIS 7 
INVESTMENT—IF YOU WANT AN INVEST 


ment secured by real estate that pays 10% a year 


is perfectly safe, where you can get your money ba 
at the end of each year, if you want it or can le 
it invested as you wish, any amount from $100 uy 





has paid 10% cash dividends for the past six yea 
bank references; write to Realty Securities Con 
pany, Dept. C., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, |I!. 


CALIFORNIA 


| 6% NET, CALIFORNIA REALTY FIRST MTGs. 
| Any amount. $100 up. Payment principal and ir 
| te rest guaranteed by oldest, largest Mortgag 
Guaranty Co., on Pacific Coast. Interest paid quar 
| terly. Free inter sting descriptive circulars 
Howard H. Hogan, 830 Market St., San Francise 


FLORIDA 


A BOOK WORTH 25c, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS 
trated, 36 9x 12 inch pages, will be sent free on r 
quest. State whether interested as homeseeker 
healthseeker, investor or tourist. Boardof Trade, 
Tampa, Fla. “The 143.2 percent city.” 


AGENTS 


AGENTS HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS 
Carleton made $8.00 one afternoon. Mrs. Boswort} 
$25.00 in 2days. $10aday. FreeSamples. Credit. 
| Stamp brings particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 3 
| Main St., Brooklyn, N. 


| AGENTS— PORTRAITS 35c., 
Sheet Pictures le. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic 

| days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidate: 
Portrait Co., Dept. 2416, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


AGENTS, ONE CENT INVESTED IN A POST Al 
ecard will bring you a $35 to $60 a week proposition 
selling aluminum ware. American Aluminum ( 
Div. 611, Lemont, | lil. 


























FRAMES 15c. 





POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HU NDRE DS 
of dollars have beer made by writers of success! 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guar ante ed, if 
available, by largest publishers in Washington—only 
place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Com- 
pany, Dept. 749, Washington, D.C. 
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BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the worla’s famous cartoonist 


Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head 
Get the Zim Book—it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if | re- 
turned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, Koom 
No. 1149, B runswick Bldg., New York. 








CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S vice 
More than 40,000 vacancies every year. Ther: a big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay etime 
employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booi let A- 


811. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, W: Washing' D. ¢ 




















OLD COINS 
OLD COINS— $7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 
1853 Quarters. $20 for a$l-2. Keep alli mor vr 
before 1884, and send 10c at once for new I! rates 
Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your *-rtune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy. x 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS. ! Ane 
| $25 to $100 a week. We can positively sh« u led 
| mail How to Increase Your Salary. B ai 
free. Page-Davis, 42 Page Bldg., Chicag« a 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. LEARN TO RAW. 
We will teach you by mail how to draw ! — 
zines and newspaners. Send for fre¢ _ ° 


School of Illustration, 42 Page Bldg., Chic 
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rious Effects of Shaving the 
Head. 

it pay for 
top of his 
the hair grow? 
tific information which 
subject has recently 
given to the 

Let those 
read For 
shaved half 


OES 


) the 


making 


a bald man to shave 
in hope of 
Valuable 


bears 


head, 


on 

been gathered. 

publie for the 
with little hair 
generations the 
the , leav- 
to grow intoa 
there 
study- 
their queues 


now 
time. 
ent 
se have head 
» hair on the e1 
At the 
il thousand 


“OWN 


present time are 


young Chinese 


Tokio who have cut 


ire wearing their hair ‘‘foreign 

The heads of nearly four hun- 
of these have been carefully ex- 
1 by a scientifically trained Amer- 


e shaving of half the head has pro- 
in four a heavier growth of 
the head which 
for years. This gives 
to a peculiar effect of partial bald- 


{in one 


yn that portion of 


wen shaved 


1 the crown. That it is not real 
ess is easily seen from the fact 
it coincides exactly with the por- 


from which the hair had never been 
On a little more than half of the 
there difference whatever 
een the part which had been shaved 
1e part which had not. And, alas! 
e remainder-—that is to say, 
out of five—the hair was very dis- 
tly heavier where the queue had 
yn than upon that part which had 
constantly cropped. The aspect of 
nding baldness in these cases was, 
d, peculiar. Another phenomenon, 


is no 


on one 


ch was doubtless incidental only to 
the momentous question in hand, was 
{1 in this investigation. On nota 
few heads there was a narrow but un- 


takable line dividing what was for- 
shaven and what was not, on 
*h no hair grew. The cause of this 
not yet been discovered, though sev- 
era specialists have offered theories on 

» question, 

It might be argued that these observa- 
tions were from Oriental heads and that 


merly 
wh 


nas 
Na 


no proper conclusions might be drawn 
from them which would be of value in 
the West. But a pint is a pound, and 
hair is hair; and it is safe to conclude 
that out of four bald heads which are 
shaved to increase the fertility of the 
scalp, two receive neither harm nor 


benefit, one positively loses, while only 
ne gains, 
“Good Stuff”’ 


4 CONFIRMED COFFEE DRINKER 
TO POSTUM. 


TAKES 


A housewife was recently surprised 
when cook served Postum instead of cof- 
fee. She says: 

‘For the last five or six years I have 
been troubled with nervousness, indiges- 
tion and heart trouble. I couldn’t get 
any benefit from the doctor’s medicine, 
so finally he ordered me to stop drinking 
c iffee, which I did. 

‘I drank hot water while taking the 
medicine, with some improve- 
then went back to coffee with the 
old trouble as before 

‘“*‘A new servant girl told me about 
Postum—said her folks used it and liked 
it in place of coffee. We got a package 
but I told her I did not believe my hus- 
band would like it, as he was a great 


loctor’s 


ment, 


( 


Same 


coffee drinker. 

‘To my surprise he called for a third 
cup, said it was ‘good stuff’ and wanted 
to know what it was. We have used 
Postum ever since and both feel better 
than we have in years. 

‘My husband used to have bad spells 
with his stomach and would be sick 
three or four days, during which time 
he could not eat or drink anything. But 
sit he gave up coffee and took to 
Postum, he has had no more trouble, and 
we now fully believe it was all caused 
by offee 

| have not had any return of my 
former troubles since drinking Postum, 
an feel better and can do more work 
than in the last ten years. We tell 
everyone about it—some say they tried 


it snd did not like it. I tell them it 


ma es all the difference as to how it’s 
ma It should be made according to | 
dire stions—then it is delicious.’ 

‘ame given by Postum Co., Battle 
Cre k, Mich Read the book, ‘‘The| 
Ro: to Wellville,’’ in packages. 


“There’s a reason.’ 


Ever read the above letter? A 
heww one appears trom time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
ful. of human interest. 
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Towns That Disappear 


By FRANK 


66 VERY man has the homing-pigeon 
instinct, I suppose,’’ said a man 
in the real-estate board, as he 

finished a transfer. 

‘‘Thirty years ago I quit the Nutmeg 
State and settled in the West. When I 
got my boys started in, I got the home- 
coming fever, and for the past few 
weeks I have been roving about New 
England, buying what they call deserted 
farms. I’ve got six. I don’t know 
which one I will select for a home site, 
but I’m here to stay. 


‘“*‘Some of the old stagers I’ve met 


have funny ideas about the country 
where I’ve been. They still think of it 
as a new country. Some of ’em still 


call it the Eldorado. They looked at me 
as if they thought I was daffy when I 
told ’em that the country out there 
old in places that it has deserted vil- 
lages. But it’s a fact. 

‘‘Why, there was 


1s so 


one town where I 


used to sell my wheat and get my let- 
ters that isn’t on the map any more. 
The site on which the town stood is on 
the Santa Fe, in Sedgwick County, Kan- 
sas, if you know where that is. Almost 
in a night it disappeared. 

‘*‘When the railroad was built, the 


farmers in the vicinity wanted a place 
that was handy from which to ship their 
grain. The big man in that region was 
named Hukle. He had influence. We 
got him to use his influence to have a 
depot built at a certain point. The rail- 
road put up an elevator. The station 
was named Hukle. Next thing was a 
post-office. We got that. I’ve seena 
hundred teams at that station on 
same day. 

‘“‘Then the Rock Island Road 
in. A little later the Rock Island and 
the Santa Fe spliced on business. A 
better and bigger town sprung up in an- 
other locality. The farmers followed 
the railroads. Engines whistled as they 
scooted through MHukle, but never 
stopped. Finally the depot was torn 
down and carted off. Then the railroad 
tore up the switches. Down came the 
elevator. It was sold and carted away. 
The weeds overgrew the spot and prairie 
dogs moved in. Hukle is no more. 
Stayers up in Connecticut don’t under- 
| stand, but it’s a fact. 

‘*But you don’t have to go as far as 
Kansas to find these ruins. I had a 
brother who stopped in Indiana. He 
set up a store in a town named Salis- 
bury. One of the Governors of the 
State was born there—Oliver P. Mor- 
ton. Salisbury was a hustling town. 
It was a county seat—I don’t know for 
how long; but finally another town 
came into existence and it became the 
county seat. Business shifted to the 
new town and the people followed. A 
country road and acreek mark the site 
of Salisbury. Not a building stands. 
Doesn’t that beat sleepy old New Eng- 
land? 
| ‘**There used to be a town in Missouri 
named Wayne City. 


fore Kansas City was heard of. It was 


| were primitive, 


the | 


| it hoisted the war flag. 


It had a bulge be-'| 


the landing place of steamboats that} 


brought freight and passengers up the 
|Missouri River for the new country. 
Mule teams met the boats and trans- 
ferred the freight that was shipped to 
New Mexico. Independence, the county 
seat, was about six miles away. It isa 
| fact, almost incredible, that the first 
horse railway in the West connected | 
Wayne City and Independence. The} 
|rails were made of wood. 


H. BROOKS 


of course. And when.a 
got in, he never knew when 
he was going to arrive at his destina- 
tion. The line was for passengers only, 
but when a six-mule team got on the 
track it had the right of way until it 
got to the end of the road. 

‘‘Then Kansas opened up. 


passenger 


That made 


ER 


Write today 


Kansas City. Wayne City vanished 
from sight. The exact spot is not 
known to-day. Of course the horse 
railway went long before Wayne City 
went. 

‘*Folks up in New England look at 
you when you tell ’em these things, 
same as we used to look when we were | 


boys when our fathers and mothers read 
us the ‘Arabian Nights.’ But it’s all 
so about these lost towns 
I suppose there 
mentioned. I 
I have known. There 
yonder where I’ve been 
than New England.’’ 


are than I have 
tell you only of the ones 


more 


are places out 


that are older 
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P phlet, 


and Wages’’ is a pam- 


by Thomas Richardson, 
M. P., and John A. Walbank, 
F. C. A., issued by the Literary 


Agency of London, 
sults of an investigation as to the 
British coal trade. It shows that for 
thirteen years the average total profits 
so far as known represented 11.8 per 
cent. per annum on the total capital 
engaged in that industry, and the con- 
clusion arrived at is that there is a sub- 
stantial reason for an increase in miners 


that gives the re- 


| wages. 
butted 


Frederic J. Haskin has written a 
comprehensive and interesting book on 
‘“‘The American Government’’ and one 
that many 
have indorsed for accuracy. 
of it can learn the whole modus operandi 


prominent public officials | 
The reader | 


in the West. | 


| 


| 


of government, and incidentally enjoy | 


curious facts related as to the depart- 


ments at Washington and their adminis- | 


tration, the many illustrations greatly 
assisting the text. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Price, $1, net. 


For individuals who are constantly 
crying war is a new book by Professor 
David Starr Jordan, the famous Western 
college president, entitled ‘Unseen 
Empire.’’ Little does the average per- 
son know of the cost of war from a cool 
dollar-and-cents point of view. The 
Boer War cost England quite a neat 
sum over a billion dollars, and it wasn’t 
a very big war, either. 
German War cost Germany something 
over two million dollars aday. And on 
top of this, when a nation wins a victory 
it takes over an impoverished territory, 
so that it is really worse off than before 
As to the future 
of war, Dr. Jordan says, 
years hence, the combinations of to-day 
will be incredible. The motives behind 
our present war preparation will seem 
as remote to us as now are the motives 
behind the great crusades.’’ It is de- 
lightful, in this time of extravagant 
books, books inciting us on to attack, to 
get such a one as ‘‘Unseen Empire.”’ 
It is entirely sane and thoroughly up to 
date. It is published by the American 
Unitarian Association of Boston and is 
|one of the worth-while books of the 


The cars! season. 
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Also FREE Treatise “HOW TO PRACTICE, WHEN AND 
WHY, PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED.”’ The great- 
est lecture in three decades on this specific subject. 


If_a teacher, do business on our capital. Stock 
furnished. We help sell. We pay the advertising. You pay 
for goods when sold; return goods not sold. Try our “Still 


Hunt."’ Catalog and thematic list free. Enclose your card. 
OPEN : A splendid, permanent teaching and business oppor- 
tunity to the right teacher. Either sex. 427° Write promptly. 
Other pusitions pending. 


GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR CO. 
| 666 Harrison Court, Seliatesen, Mich., U.S. A. 





HAVE STERN MAKE A 


BEAUTIFUL WILLOW 


PLUME FROM YOUR OLD FEATHERS 


- mit Ary yw away 
eathers 
to us; 
anc quote 
you an attractive 
price on making 
them 
gorgeous 
knotted 
plume 

dyed and curled 
your favorite color 
If vou are not de 
lighted -with our 
offer yveur fenthers 
will be immediats 
ly returned to you 
at our expense 















WE GUARANTEE °: our plumes: to look as well, and 
rt as much  eecneee aS any 
new willow plume at mue h greater cost. 
SEND FEATHERS TODAY. 
Dyeing, cleaning, curling superbly done at lowest cost 


H.S. STERN OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
627 Vietoria Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 





Wonderfully brilliant. Pure. 
Constructed by the 
yen Furnace. will 
i acid and fire 
Have 
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2 real diamonds. 
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Gold Mountings 
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Send f booklet Dept A 
MAIDEN LANE SALES CO. 
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Send today for my FREE BOOK 
“HOW TO REMEMBER ” — EKac "eR, 
Names, Studies — Develops Will, Concen- 
tration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increasesincome. Address 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 500 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO 






















Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and peount 
all kinds of Birds, A 
Also to tan skins and make Secsate 
your home with your beautiful trophies, or 
command ineome selling specimens and 
mounting forothers, Easily, quickly learned 
A in spare time by inen and women. Succes? 
guaranteed. Write today for our free boos 
Birds and Animais” 
OL. OF 


» CLARK'SQRIENT CRuis« g 


15th CRUISE, February 15, 71 days, $400 and up, 
by new Cunarder “Laconia."’ Hotels, drives, guides 


included, F, C, CLARK, Times Bidg.. New York 
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for YOU! 


Powerfrom within! Strength 
thatis more than mere 
muscular s tt ne 

tres n gw rftect 


health ‘ witl 


y your reach theoush 
Perfect Health 


Send a | Postal for Our Big Book! 
Just put y« on a yx land 1 
to today Wem i < t lid big FREE 


book t« it the ma s of the White 
Cross Electric Vibrator. K iv ts nt : say 
about it earn 


alla it 
A, 


White Groce Electric Vibrator 3 and our 
You are under no obligations whatever. 


limite r 
Lindstrom Smith Co. 218 Se. Wabosh Ave. 








Cc. H. SLINGERLAND 
RAILROAD PRINTER 


SLINGERLANDS, N. Y. 





COMPLETELY EQUIPPED PLANT FOR 
DOING ALL KINDS OF 


RAILROAD PRINTING 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TARIFF WORK 


AND ALL KINDS OF BLANKS AND 
FOLDER WORK 


N. B.—OUR LOCATION ENABLES US TO 
FURNISH WORK AT LOW PRICES 











SAVE YOUR DIMES 
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N ated, 10c ; Gold-pilated Sent 
paid Agents want e et t 
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Room 814, Flatiron Bidg., New York 


“ Six for a Quarter” 


To introduce FOREST AND STREAM to new 
friends we will send a six weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 25 cts. If you do not know our 
magazine, or if you want to introduce us to 
some friend, send us your quarter 


FOREST & STREAM, 127 Franklin St., New York 











The Live Wire Series 
$1.00 


These beautifully colored pictures, 
mounted, ready to frame, an added at- 
traction to any room, will be sent to you 
for $1.00 or 25 cents each. 


J u d g e 225 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


RATED WEEKLY 


Tf 


YHILE many 
Uv have gone 


ILLUS 


By 


States of the Union| 
far to limit the elec 


ite, no State has taken any 

stey in the direction of compelling or 

even encouragti! those Who are entitied 

to vote to exercise that privilege. The 

work of insuring general participatior 

the election 18 left exclusively) to the 
managers of political campaigns. 


Ir spite of the enormous expel diture 
; 1 lung power on 


i money ar 


e political managers, some 
six million voters refused to go to the 


] 
election day, 1908. 


polls on 


One may very well wonder whether a 


period has not been reached in our na- 
tional history when it would be wise to 
penalize the non-voter, to compel those 
who have the right to the ballot to ex- 
ercise that rignt. While President 


fight with 
1906, he 


Roosevelt was « 
the United 
remarked to a caller, 
‘ongress would hold out 


ngaged in a 
States Senate in 
**How long do you 


think ¢ against 


this legislation if the members knew 
that every voter would cast his vote this 
fall?’’ 

Thomas Jefferson said that the penalty 


which good men must bear for non-inter- 
the affairs of government was to 
be governed by badmen. This aphorism 
is often quoted, but does not seem to be 
applied. Millions of every four 
decline to participate in public 
extent of casting 
7 


est in 


men 
years 
affairs, even to the 
their ballots. It is not merely a fanci- 
ful statement to say that America is 
governed by the stay-at-home voter. 
The advocate of legislation to compel 
the citizen to go to the polls at every 
election can advance many arguments to! 
When the duty to | 


support his position. 


|vote is recognized as being as solemn 


take up 
inva- 


and compelling as the duty to 
arms to defend the country from 


sion, a law compelling all qualified 


| voters to participate inelections will be 














that period is 
hardly be 


though when 
reached such legislation will 
necessary. 

The ratio of population to males of 
voting age is 3.6. Nothing like the ap- 
proximate number of qualified voters 
ever go to the polls in any election. 
There has hardly been a_ presidential 
election in our history the result of 
which might not have been different had 
every qualified voter gone to the polls 
and voted—a fact thoroughly demon- 
strated by a glance at the history of 
political contests in this country since 
1824. The record of the returns of 
elections prior to that year are too 
meager and imperfect for consideration. 
The estimates of the voting population 
at the time of the elections mentioned 
below are based upon census figures 
showing the whole population for the 
year nearest the year of the 


possible, 


census 
election. 

In 1824 the country was stirred as it 
had never been before ina political con- 


under which members of Congress chose 
the candidates for the presidency, was 
attacked, and as a result of the election 
it was overthrown and nominations by 
national conventions followed eight years 
later 
entitled to vote in the fall of 18 
total vote cast was only 352,062. In 
other words, only about one voter in 


seven took sufficent interest in the con- | 1876, the ratio of the vote cast to the poor health. 


test to move him to go to the polls. Had 
every voter voted, Andrew Jackson 
might have been defeated so overwhelm- 
ingly that he would not again have been 
heard of in our politics. 
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WALTER EDWARD HARRI 
votes than Harrison, White, Webster 
and Mangum combined, his defeat 


might have been overwhelming had any- 
thing like a full vote j As 
it was, 1,498,205 voters went to the 
polls and 3,243,307 stayed at home. 

In 1840, although the greatest popular 
vote in the history of the country up to 
that time was polled, nearly 
the qualified voters refused to register 
Harrison, Van 
total vote cast 


bes n pollec 


one-half of 


their choice as between 
Buren and Birney. The 
was 2,410,788. 

Had there been even an approximate 
turn-out of the election i 
1844, James K *olk might*have beer 
lefeated, the Mexican War might never 

ve been f ght not have 
been admitted to the 
tion of C 
been consummated and the war betweer 
the States might have 
for many years, if not avoided entirely. 
In that year 2,698,611 voters exercised 
their privilege and 2,042,903 
home or went fishing. 

In 1848 Zachary Taylor 
ingly defeated Lewis Cass, but the re- 
sult might have different 
had a full vote been polled. As it was, 
2,811,908 vo 


voters at the 


ught, Texas mi 
» Union, the acquisi- 


alifornia might never have 


been postpor ed 


stayed at 
overw helm- 
been 


easily 


qualified 
cast their | 


ters out of a 
vote of 6,442,187 actually 
ballots. 
In the campaign of 1852 the old Whig 
been sent to its 
‘itizens entitled 


party might not have 

death had the 6,442,187 « 
to vote gone to the polls on election day 
and cast their ballots. However, only 
3,139,869 did so, and Whiggery was no 
more. 

John C, Fremont, the first Republican 
candidate for the presidency, could have 
elected over James Buchanan in 
1859 had a very small proportion of the 
voters who did not go to the polls taken 
sufficient interest in the result to make 
them turn out. The total vote cast that 
was 4,053,971, while the voting 
population was 8,734,228. 

It is a striking, even a startling, fact 
that had there not existed such general 
apathy among the voters in 1860, Abra- 
ham Lincoln might never have been 
chosen to the presidency and the war 
between the States might have 
postponed many years. The vote that 
year, compared with the voting popula- 
tion, was larger than that cast in any 
election since 1844; yet with a voting 
population estimated at 8,734,228, the 
popular vote was only 4,676,853. 
sibly the stay-at-home vote retired from 
power the party which had ruled the 
country for sixty years. 


been 


year 


been 


Pos- 





1653, which 


| east in the election of 1908 was, 


17, 1912 


Every Voter Voted 


S 


The ratio of the vote to the voting ; 
lation was 1.3. 

In 1888 there was again a ma 
Stay-at-nome vote. The election tu 
on New York, which went for Han 
by about 14,000. If Mr. Stay-at-l 
voter had discharged his duty on ele 
day of that Benjamin Har 
might never been President. 
total vote cast that year was 11,38\ 
out of a voting population of 17,395 
The ratio of the 
lation was 1.5. 

In 1892 the 
059,351 votes being cast out of a 
voting population of 17,395,069. 
if a handful of voters who stays« 
home in New York had cast their ba 
for Harrison, Mr. Cleveland would } 
been kept waiting until 1896 for his 
ond term and Mr. Bryan would not 
entered the national arena until ir 
years later. 

In 1896, the year in which the ag 
tion of the financial question stirre 
voters as they had not 
many years, the ratio of the vote cast to 
the voting population was 1.5; tha 
only 138,923,102 voters out of about : 
000,000 thought enough of their voting 
privilege to exercise it. 

In 1900 the popular vote was 13,959,- 
was in the same ratio to 
voting population as the vote of 189 

The popular vote in 1904 was 13,510,- 
708, which was about the same 
ratio of the last two presidential elec- 
tions. 

We have seen that the popular vote 
in round 
numbers, 16,000,000, showing that 
nearly six million voters ‘‘went fishing’ 
on the third of November. Of course, 
in estimating the voting strength of the 
country, proper deduction must be made 
for convicted criminals, lunatics and 
paupers—classes which are prohibited 
the ballot inevery State. Account must 
also be taken of those who are out of 
the country or in the army and navy, 
and also of those physically unable t 
go to the polls. All these classes ma\ 
be estimated to total a million, which 
is liberal in the extreme. The fact still 
remains that five million citizens did 
not feel enough interest in their country 
to perform such a 
going to the polls and 
on election day. 

In view of the lightness with which 
so many millions of Americans hold the 
privilege of the ballot and the impor- 
tance of every citizen registering his 


year, 
have 


vote to the voting | 


vote was very heavy 


been stirré 


aiso 


simple service as 
casting a ballot 


| opinion and preference at the polls, leg- 


In 1864 the popular vote was 4,024,-! islation to compel more general partici- 


792, which was large compared with 
that cast in 1860, although the Southern 
States did not participate in the elec- 
tion. Still only a little more than one- 
nalf of the voting strength of the coun- 
try was cast. Had the non-voter gone 
to the polls that year, George B. Mc- 


| test. Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Clellan might have been elected Presi- 
|Adams, Henry Clay and William H.{|dent and Abraham Lincoln spared toa 
|Crawford were the candidates for the j re united country for many years. 

|presidency. The rule of King Caucus, Although the campaign of 1868 was 


one of surpassing bitterness, only about 
one-half of the voters voted. The vot- 
ing population was estimated at 10,710,- 
758 and the vote cast was 5,724,686. 

In 1872, at the end of the Grant and 


entitled to do so. 

In the Tilden-Hayes campaign of 
voting population was 1.6, precisely 
that of the preceding campaign. The 
popular vote was 8,412,733. Had only 
a small proportion of the non-voters 
gone to the polls, the country might not 


pation in government would not appear 
wholly unreasonable. It is at least 
strange that the proposition to compel 
qualified voters to exercise the elective 
franchise has not been advanced. It 
would not be at all surprising if the 
near future would see legislation by the 
various States in the direction of com- 
pelling the voter to vote. 


Why Farmers Are Unhealthy. 
{igo life in the rural 


regions should be most conducive 
to good health. The abundance 
of fresh air and sunshine and the free- 


Yet, while 2,676,061 men were Greeley campaign, 6,466,165 voters cast | dom and activity of the existence should 
824, the their ballots, although 10,750,658 were tend to build up physical well-being. It 


is a sad fact, however, that vast num- 
bers of farming folk are plagued with 
This may to some extent 
be due to natural conditions. The cii- 
mate of certain localities may be too 
hot, too cold, too damp or too change- 
able; the farm may be located near 
malaria-breeding swamps or there may 


In 1828 there was a much better turn- | have been brought to the verge of civil | be other debilitating factors in the en- 


that is, 
Had the stay-at- 


out of the voters; 
three cast his ballot. 
homes voted, 
have been defeated. 


In 1832, although the entire country | Had there been less apathy in one or | tion. 


General Jackson might | 


about one in| war while Congress was trying to find | vironment. 


out who was actually elected. 
In 1880 General Garfield received a 
popular majority of only about 7,000. 


But too often the ef 
cause of the great amount of sickness 
prevalent in the homes of farmers is the 
|latter’s neglect of hygiene and saiita 
Eminent medical men declare 


had been shaken by President Jackson’s two States, General Hancock might have | that many farmers live in unsan’tary 


veto of the charter of the Bank of } 


America, and he declared repeatedly 


been heard of. The popular vote that 


North been elected and Guiteau never have | houses, drink water from wells po! uted 


by their own bad arrangements, e#! Un- 


that he was making his fight against year was 9,299,406 out of a voting popu-| healthful food, overeat, neglect t! ath 


the ‘‘Money Devil,’’ which was just the 
kind of a campaign to arouse intensest 


lation of 13,932,164. 
In 1884, had 600 voters in the State 


and otherwise violate the laws of h: «!th. 
The effects of all this cannot be ce er 


popular interest, only a little more than | of New York cast their ballots instead acted by the oceans of patent me:icine 


half of the voting population actually 
voted. The total vote cast was 1,250,- 
799, while the voting population was 
3,573,894. 


) 
In 1836, while Van Buren got more 


In answering advertisements please mention “‘ 


of staying at home, Grover Cleveland 
would not have been elected President 
of the United States that year or, in all 
{human probability, in any year. The 
popular vote that year was 10,044,985. 
Leslie’s Weekly.’”’ 







swallowed by the credulous suf!: rers. 
It is rarely the country itself, bu 
always the bad mode of living ue 
people which is to be charged wi!) te 
invalidism so widely noted. 
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be with young men who know every angle 

Vhen Edison JO K€ etic sa tnsiness ‘through a very 
different system of preparation. The 


an altitude 
the aviator 


ARING gr acefully at 
of eight hundred feet, 


in his one-hundred-horse-power 
was seen to swoop suddenly 
for a considerable distance, and 
yp a black object upon a float 
nting in size the dimensions of a 


hip when viewed from above. 
n as he had cast the ‘‘bomb,’’ he 


ted the forward planes and at the 


time turned the wheel that con- 

1 the rudder, thereby regaining 

stance lost in his downward flight 

the same time changing his posi- 

the air. The ‘‘bomb’’ had fallen 

i funnel of the warship, and theo- 
’ illv she had been destroyed. 

; fact of to-day is but the realiza- 

t if the dream of Thomas A. Edison, 

efore the advent of the aeroplane 


} phesied that sucha thing could be 

though at the time he his 
ction he did so in a semi-humorous 
\ During the Venezuelan troubles 
t} ress of the United States was vis- 
j igitated cor cerning the methods of 


made 


se this country might be called 
u to use were we to be plunged into 
vi with some foreign Power. Though 
| ost important prediction was that 
rning the aeroplane, Edison also 


d another suggestion which, if put 
actual effect, might prevent the 
capture of some military stronghold the 
enemy might try to This latter 
suggestion was that all forts be equipped 
with streams of water, electrically 
charged, for the repulsionof the enemy. 
| story of the troublous days of a 
ide ago, when all Europe was ready 

to pounce upon the little republic, is in- 
teresting at this time, especially that 
part that pertains to the commotion oc- 
casioned by the prediction of Edison. 
Especially is this interesting when one 
takes into consideration the fact that all 
» Powers of the world are experiment- 
ing with aeroplanes, with a view to us- 
ng them as scouts for both the army 
and navy and as fort and battleship 


se1ze. 


lestroyers. 

Edison was interviewed, and, evi- 
dently feeling in a facetious mood, im- 
mediately began to draw upon his imag- 
ination for material for the journalists 
that besieged him. He was their friend 
and as they were looking for a story he 
determined to give it tothem. To them 
he suggested that all the forts of the 
country might be supplied with streams 
of water, electrically charged, so that 
when an enemy attacked the breastworks 
the water could be turned on the assail- 
This would electrocute them, said 

The reporters took him seri- 
ously and their eyes began to bulge, so 
the tender-hearted inventor modified his 
suggestion by stating that the quantity 
of electricity could be lowered, thereby 
simply shocking the soldiers as they 
charged and placing them hors de com- 
bat. 

His idea of ‘‘aerial torpedo boats’’ 
for the defense of the country was given 
in the same vein, but, as the old proverb 
says, ‘‘There’s many a true word said in 
jest.’’ It seems remarkable that his 
prediction, given in a moment of fun, 
should have been realized during his life 
and that in some respects it should even 
exceed his fanciful thoughts. 
planned ‘tan aerial torpedo boat which 


ants, 


E ison, 


would fly over the ship of the enemy and | 
a hundred pounds of dynamite down | 


droy 


her hold. These birds of destruction,”’ 
as he termed them, ‘‘would be furnished 
with a self-steering gear and a fuse, 
timed to act so many minutes or hours 
after being cut loose from the ship. 
The cost of these aerial torpedo boats 
would not be great and those who used 


the might well afford to send up a 
flight of a hundred or soif the result 
Was the destruction of a five-million- 
doliar vessel.’ 


by the publication of the story, and a 
number of English papers commented 


editorially on the subject and suggested 
that Mr. Edison would be more bumani- 
tarian if he confined his genius ‘to the 
Pro‘uction of articles helpful to mankind 
Ins 


ad of planning engines of warfare, 
Which would mean the destruction pos- 
sib! of hundreds of lives. 

‘king toward the airship as a means 
of destruction, we quote from a book on 
the subject: ‘‘For a moment we are 


tem ted to think that Mr. Edison must 
be mad, if there is any truth in the re- 
por’ which has appeared of an interview 
With that very wonderful man, in the 


Edison | 


| 


e greatest excitement was caused | 


course of which he spoke of the murder- 
ous inventions he has ready for the serv- 


ice of his country in the event of war 
with any other nation. We protest 
against Mr. Edison directing his invent- 
ive genius, which God has given him, 
into such channe!. We would even give 
our hearty adhesion to the old sentiment 
that all things cr> fir enough in love 

dwar. But to aft an enemy with 
such ‘resources of i tion’ as those 
of which Mr. Edis pe: is not war; 
it is s ly wholesale siaughter, of a 
kind that would be intolerably wicked 


and cruel and which 
self would permit to be exer- 
cised. Let Mr. Edison continue to di- 
rect his great talents into more peaceful 


no nation with any 
-respe tf 


channels for the benefit of the world, 
which is heavily indebted to him already 
for his marvelous inventions. We do 
not say this because we fear for our 
soldiers. They have faced danger so 
bravely and in so many ways and have 
held their lives as naught where the 
honor of old Er land fae been concerned 
that we do not doubt they would meet 
Edison’s engines of destruction if they 
knew it was their dut) But the senti- 


es not excuse the 
ideas attributed—we 
to the greatest inventor 


ment of the matter d 
wickedness of the 
haus unjustly 
of his time.”’ 
Lord Armstrong was appealed to by 
an excited correspondent, who feared 
that Edison might have invented such a 
machine of destruction and that his 
country might thereby be endangered. 
In a few days he received a 
letter from Lord Armstrong, setting at 
rest his fears and calling to his atten- 
tion that England was not without elec- 
trical engineers that were capable of 
meeting such an In closing, 
the writer paid a omen ® tribute to 
Lard Salisbury, who, he said, was capa- 
ble of meeting Edison and ‘ ‘whose se- 
renity was unmoved by the threats of 
wholesale electrical destruction.’’ 


ler gthy 


exigency. 


When Edison, in a moment of mirth, 
suggested an ‘‘aerial torpedo boat,’’ the 
cost of a battleship ranged from $4,000, - 
000 to $6,000,000, whereas they now 


cost $10,000,000 and upward. Edison 
did not foresee the man-propelled air- 
ship, and as at that time the wireless 
manipulation of machinery was an un- 
known quantity, this coming feature 
was beyond even that distinguished 
man. In England they are now propel- 
ling boats from the shore by means of 
the wireless, and it is only a matter of 
time when the same thing will be done 
with the aeroplane, thereby lessening 
the toll of the ‘‘grim reaper,’’ so far as 
the country on the defensive is con- 
cerned. 


New Methods of Education. 


DUCATION is largely responsible 
for the spirit and the achievement 
that make this country supreme. 

The vast sum paid for education is a 
credit to the generations that pay it. 
Can the expenditure have better results? 

Education is doing more than ever for 
the rising mass of the young, and its 
institutions are trying to perfect its 
methods. The serious questioning of 
those methods is a comparatively recent 
sign of dissatisfaction with them 

Elementary education has improved 
marvelously within a generation. The 
kindergarten and like devices. that 
awaken thought and inspire ingenuity 
have touched the plastic minds of chil- 
dren to wonderful results, replacing the 
crude and wearying habit of treating all 
youthful minds alike. And it would 
seem that ima recognition and a devel- 
opment of individuality will be found a 
solution of most of the problems of edu- 
cation that relate to its higher applica- 
tions. 

Some of the defects of college or uni- 
versity education have recently been 
suggested by the admissions of college 
presidents and professors themselves 
that many graduates are ignorant of 
matters upon which they should be well 
informed, and the inefficiency of young 
men thrust from the colleges into active 
life, for the immediate demands of 


| Which they are woefully unprepared, 


again a live subject. 
long has been discussed, but to little 
purpose; for in the very nature of 
things, as the colleges now administer 
their learning, their graduates cannot 
expect to come forth from them and 
enter into successful competition quickly 


This question 


| to have 


great value of a college education as it 


is acquired to-day admittedly is in its 
potentialities for its possessor’s future 
rather than for his present. In the 


long run he may overtake and pass the 
man who not prepared 1! 
life’s race. 

There 
the moment as 


has been so 
discussion at 
the field of 
education for which the high 
school stands than in any other field. A 
recent symposium of New York City 
high-school teachers has attracted atten- 


seems to he more 
to needs in 


secondary 


tion throughout the country for ideas 
which all teachers must recognize as 
sound. In essence it advocates an 


awakening in teachers of the spirit of 
responsibility to each child as well as 
to all the parents and citizens who sup- 
port the educational system. It is not 
the brilliant and inevitably successful 
young mind that finally reflects glory 
upon a school, but the young mind that 
needs the school for its development. 


Science Cannot Prevent Death. 


OLDLY advocating the theory that 
life can be produced artificially, 
the presidential address of Pro- 

fessor E. A. Schaefer, before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, has caught the ear and fancy 
of the public. The address was a 
trenchant statement of the biological 
school of thought as to the origin of life, 
yet, after all, it was not a demonstra- 
tion that living matter has been evolved 
from lifeless matter, but simply the 
personal belief of the speaker that it 
had been and that the process was still 
going on. It is not for any one to say, 
however, that what is now in the field 
of speculation may not some day become 
a demonstrable fact. ‘‘Yet such a 
sult,’’? says Sir Oliver Lodge, equally 
famous as an exponent of science and 
as defender of theistic faith, ‘‘ought not 
adeleterious result on faith or 
idealistic belief.’’ 

The non-scientific man 
ested, 


re- 





1s more inter- 
however, in the prolongation of 
life than in the secret of its origin. 
The average man asks, Suppose you 
have learned to create life, are you able 
to prevent death? On this phase of the 
question, Professor Schaefer reveals 
the purely materialistic basis of his 
position. While preventive medicine 
and hygiene are operating to lengthen 


the average of life, immortality he 
holds to be a dream. “Only through 
our descendants alone,’’ he said, ‘‘can | 


we be immortal.’’ 
fessor Schaefer believes can be artifi- 
cially produced is purely physical. 

The majority of men have reason to 


. , tee 
believe there is a spiritual element of | 


which account must be taken. These 
may say to Professor Schaefer and every 


| other biologist, Go on with your experi- 


ments in the field of matter, and, when 
you have actually produced life by arti- 
ficial means, we shall be ready to accept 
the demonstration; but, dealing with 
physical factors only, you are prepared 
on that platform neither to affirm nor to 
deny the immortality of the spirit,a cher- 
ished principle of the Christian faith. 


Killing the Goose. 
INHERITANCE tax Wiscon- 
collects from non-residents 
may help swell the income of the 
State, but will most surely tend to drive 
business away from it. While States 
are inviting and seeking new enter- 
prises, foolish legislators are doing 
what they can to drive capital out. Af- 
ter atrip to the East and to Europe, 
Deputy Attorney-General Russell Jack- 
son has turned in to the county treasurer 
of Dane County $87,975, the product of 
the inheritance tax on estates of deced- 
ents holding stock in Wisconsin cor- 
porations. One estate in New York 
contributed $50,000, while two estates 
in England and one in Scotland were 
taxed $25,000. 

When this sort of legislation becomes 
generally known, Wisconsin corpora- 
tions will find it difficult to interest 
outside investors. An Englishman, for 
example, whose estate will be subjected 
to a heavy inheritance tax there, will 
hardly see much inducement to invest in 
a Wisconsin corporation, knowing that 
his heirs would have to pay another tax 
there also. One of the surest ways to 
kill enterprise and investment would be 


HE 


sin 


for all the States to pattern after Wis- | 


consin in this respect, 
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Absolutely Waterproof 
rable $7.50 English 
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here. Only $1.00 puts the 
Library of Universal History 
in your hands. A big pub- 
lisher has failed! A_few sets must go at 
anamazing figure. Send coupon today 
for full particulars of our 


Greatest Book Offer 


Don't fail to send the free coupon today for 
our big offer on these sets. It would be an 
injustice to the publishers to quote a price 

ere. Wecan name t price only in direct 
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for full particulars. 
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BECAUSE AN 
ENGINEER BROKE 
THE RULES 


Eight were killed and 
forty injured in terrific 
smash at Westport, Ct., 
on a Boston express : 
running to New York. ; - : + ree rd a 
Four members of the _" a : 2 f a a 
family of Anthony N. oq . 
Brady, the eminent 


financier, were killed. 

















WHERE COL. ROOSEVELT’S GRANDFATHER DROPPED DEAD 


SARATOGA SUFFRAGETTES ON THE FIRING LINE. 
One morning after leading the congregation in prayer he fell dead at the 
Presbyterian church, Roswell, Ga 


At the Republican Convention at Saratoga, New York, the suffrage leaders 
campaigned for their cause 
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BLOWN ONE HUNDRED FEET. 
Racing through Pacific City, Wash., the engine’s boiler exploded 


The report 
was heard ten miles. 
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rHE GARDEN OF THE GODS CHANGES OWNERS. SOLDIERS SETTLING AUGUSTA STRIKE RIOTS. as, and, ob 
Charles E, Perkins left a clause in his will that it should be dedicated to Colorado Springs, To quell the rioters at Augusta, Ga., guardsmen had to shoot three men. They are show 

which was done October 3. here guarding the car barns. 
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4 RARE PHENOMENON. 
\ natural bridge sculptured by the oce 


Yachats River. 


! ; . tides on the Oregon coast half a mile north of the 
The bridge is thirty feet long, ten wide, and is twenty feet above the beach 
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CONQUERING A GIANT IN THE WEST A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
ng a huge fir tree in a forest in western Washington, extending both outside and within the I'ree in the forest five miles from Westminsier, Md., which has formed a natural bridge by grow 
Rainier National Park Forest Reserve, at the base of Mount Tacoma The tree was 4100 feet high ing out of one side of the road and taking root on the other side. It arches a rocky road, is fifty 
ind the stump when the tree was down was 9 feet 3 inches in diameter. eight feet long and eighteen feet above the center of the road. 
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\ GIGANTIC TRUNK. A MAINE HOUSE TRANSPORTED TO KENTUCKY. 
his structure was made in England, and its constructor intended using it as a wagon car for Cobblestone residence at Shirley Crest Farm near Lexingten, Ky., which formerly stood at Bar 
carrying wares to different fairs, as the goods could be packed with greater safety in the trunk Harbor, and was taken down and transferred to its presert site. It cost $20,000 to biing the stoncs 

than in an old-fashioned wagon. to Kentucky. The building has many unique features and is one of the oddest in the entire South. 
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A SHEEP HERDER’S “G ane ee : TONDEREU > 7 iS 

RI R' GOI 3 PRIMITIVE AMERICAN SCULPTURI WONDERFUL PAIR OF HORNS. 
e sheep herders of our Western plains lead . : ; i ‘ “— ; They are mounted in the office of 101 Ranch, 
‘ly lives. For months at a time they never Fine specimens of figures carved by the ancient inhabitants of Mexico. and now exhibited in the near Bliss. Okla.. and cattlemen there think they 
a house or a human being. In their loneli National Museum at Mexico Citv, The figures were probably idols which are the longest in the world. They mesure from 
) they often erect a pile of stones on the were worshiped by their makers. tip to tip on a straight line 8 feet d inches, and by 
ns, and, obeying a superstitious impulse, talk their windings 9 feet 3 inches. They were taken 

and pray to it, from a old-time longhorn Texas siee:. 
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No cigarette has ever pleased so many millions of 
men. And it’s all due to that exquisite Turkish-blend. 
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